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Francis W. Galpin; its aims are to promote the study of the history, construction 
and functions of instruments of music and all cognate subjects, and to further 
this research by the publication of a yournat and by all other practicable means. 
The Society plans to compile and publish bibliographies, catalogues and mono- 
graphs on organological matters. 
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GERALD HAYES 


The Galpin Society’ 


NE of the most remarkable revolutions in musical taste, so silent 

that it is taken for granted by the present generation, is the accept- 
ance today of the importance of early instrumental music as played on 
the contemporary instruments in their proper technique. It is hard to 
believe that as recently as 1930 these things had to be fought for with 
apostolic fervour against an established opinion firmly entrenched in a 
century of careless ignorance. But although this change came with in- 
creasing momentum in the inter-war years, we must not forget the 
pioneers who, more than sixty years ago, were searching out these 
forgotten instruments and studying them, for it is from these men that 
all the later developments derive. 

Among these early workers, the late Canon Francis Galpin must 
always be remembered as the man who did more than anyone else to 
interest the largest number of people in the widest possible field of 
instruments of the past: his enthusiasm for collecting began young, and 
he has recorded how he captured his first Serpent while still an under- 
graduate at Cambridge. For the rest of his long life he devoted his 
leisure to amassing a collection of every form of early instrument and 
to making the results of his researches available in articles and books: 
in 1910 he published his famous book on Old English Instruments of 
Music, which remains an indispensable handbook for all interested in 
the subject, although later research suggested to him a few modifica- 
tions that appear in his subsequent works. If he could not find old 
examples to fill gaps in his collection, he had replicas made—some, 
indeed, he made with his own hands; but his flair for finding the 
genuine instruments made these expedients necessary only in a few 
cases of excessive rarities. The collection, specially rich in wind instru- 
ments, thus became a conspectus of that aspect of early music, and the 
generous welcome he gave to all who were seriously interested had a 
wide influence on the recent developments in this field. 

Contemporary with Canon Galpin and, in a way, complementary 
to him, the late Arnold Dolmetsch was the other great figure that 
blazed the trail. The spirit of the collector and antiquarian was quite 
foreign to Dolmetsch’s practical mind: he cared little whether a thing 
was new or old so long as it was good, and it was the discovery that 
much of the neglected, and even forgotten, early instrumental music 
* Reprinted, with permission, from Musical Times, December 1952. 
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was supremely good that led him to devote sixty years of his long life 
to its recovery and proper performance. He realized that all this music 
was conditioned by its instruments, and that it could never be appre- 
ciated at its proper value unless it was played as the composers intended. 
For a long while his interests were confined to stringed instruments, 
chiefly those bowed and those with a keyboard: it is to him, and him 
alone, that we owe the acceptance of the fact, so obvious today ~-et so 
unthinkable a bare half-century ago, that the viols and violins are radi- 
cally different instruments. Except for the outstanding recovery of the 
recorder, relatively late in his career, he had little to do with research on 
wind instruments. 

It would be unfair to suggest that only these two men showed 
interest in the subject between 1890 and 1920: there were two or three 
isolated groups that gave concerts on the old instruments, but these 
usually showed an uncritical sentimentality of approach combined 
with a curious inability to realize that they were playing anything but 
modern instruments in a strange shape. These recitals may have led a 
few to inquire more seriously into the subject, but in the main these 
small groups had very little influence on the trend of musical ideas: 
it is to Galpin and Dolmetsch that the chief debt is due. 

After the second World War a few players of the early instruments 
felt that the time had come when such scattered interests should have a 
focal point of research and a medium for the exchange of ideas. The 
net was spread, and soon a nucleus of membership was found large 
enough to justify the formation of a society. It was to be a society that 
should cater for all types of interest, for the scholar, the maker, the 
player, and the collector, with the proviso that in anything with which 
the society was connected only the highest standards would be toler- 
ated. It is noteworthy that the founders of the society were mostly of a 

"younger generation than those who had fought the battles of the 1920s 
and 1930s, and it was lucky that a high proportion of them were wind- 
instrument enthusiasts, for the early wind instruments had not received 
the detailed research already done in the field of strings. The catholicity 
of his outlook and the memory, both personal and through his book, of 
Canon Galpin’s influence, at once suggested his name for the society, 
and with the consent of his family it was adopted—an act conferring 
honour on the society and perpetuating his name in the connection he 
would most have wished. So, in October 1946, the Galpin Society was 
formally constituted. As was fitting, Mrs Arnold Dolmetsch became 
one of the first vice-presidents; and the membership quickly showed 
that, whatever their original source of inspiration, all those genuinely 
interested found this society to fill a real need. Under the presidency 
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of Professor J. A. Westrup, the society was assured of active support 
and guidance from the highest authority. 

The Galpin Society may be said to have established its position 
firmly with the issue of the first number of its JouRNAL in March 1948: 
the scope of the matter and the standard of scholarship shown in this | 
made it clear that no library or musical institution of any standing i 
could afford to be without this publication on its shelves. The society’s oF 
rules allowed for the membership of corporate bodies, and very soon Po 
universities, colleges and libraries not only in Great Britain, but on the my 
Continent and in America, applied for membership; and this form of 
membership is steadily growing. So far six numbers of the JOURNAL 
have appeared, and aseventh is in preparation. It is not possible to list her 
all the articles that have appeared, but the JourNaL has begun, in three 
of its issues, a detailed examination, for the information of students, of 
all the descriptions of musical instruments given in a manuscript at 
Christ Church, Oxford, by a certain James Talbot, who must have 
compiled it some time between 1690 and 1700; as previously no work 
of this kind was known in the period extending from 1636 until 1767, 
these precise measurements and notes are of the utmost value for a most 
important period of English music. This manuscript will continue to be ae 
analysed in later issues. : 

Meanwhile the society continues its winter and summer meetings ce 
where members bring their latest ‘finds’ and discuss their special in- : 
terests, while the performance of some piece on its contemporary 
instruments adds to the appeal of the gathering. These semi-social func- | 
tions have proved not only very popular with members, but most a 
valuable for the exchange of information and for co-ordination of | 
research work. Frequent bulletins are issued by which members are 
kept informed of the activities of the society and of each other. 

_ « . The Festival of Britain in 1951 inspired the Galpin Society to its most ; 
ambitious effort so far. This was the collection and exhibition in London ; 
of a comprehensive display of British musical instruments up to the ne 
mid-nineteenth century. No such exhibition had been held in Great : 
Britain since that organized by the Worshipful Company of Musi- fe 
cians in 1904, and with the standard of that famous collection in mind eg 
the society realizéd how formidable a task it had undertaken. The re- 

sults, however, fully proved the calibre of the Galpin Society; for 

labour, detective work, and enthusiasm brought together-a collection 
unsurpassed in its representative completeness. The earliest work shown 

was the famous Warwick Castle Gittern of about 1330 and the latest 

a Piano-Organ made for the Great Exhibition of 1851. Altogether there 

were 606 exhibits, including the earliest known English harpsichord 
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(dated 1622), the famous Chester set of recorders by Bressan, cornetts 
dating from 1518, and remarkably complete sets of wood-wind show- 
ing every stage of development. 

The exhibition occupied part of the ground floor and nearly all the 
first floor of the Arts Council’s premises in St James’s Square, and 
proved so popular that its closing date had to be postponed. Sir Steuart 
Wilson opened the exhibition, and the BBC publicized it not only in 
newsreels and special broadcasts, but also by a thirty-minute television 
programme. Finally—a special triumph—Punch devoted an illustrated 
article to the collection. The galleries were thronged, and those who had 
volunteered to be present on explanatory duty were overwhelmed with 
questions. Only those who have had experience of gathering together 
an important collection from all over Great Britain, and of arranging 
all the details of transport, insurance, display, and catalogue, can appre- 
ciate how well the Galpin Society stood up to this major test. Its reward 
lay in the knowledge that it had given an educative background to 
musicians such as had not been seen for nearly half a century. 

The success of its exhibition, while providing a useful stimulus to 
membership, has inspired the society to further projects. While the 
work on the JOURNAL continues, and the next meeting is in active pre- 
paration, a book on musical instruments, as a work of co-operation by 
the best experts in the society, is in an advanced stage of planning, and 
the society hopes to have a vigorous part in certain important inter- 
national congresses scheduled for the coming years. But with all these 
activities, the Galpin Society still stands firmly by its principal slogan: 
‘play the work as the composer intended it should be played’. Only 
those who think they have gone farthest on that road realize how much 
work lies ahead in the task of doing justice to old instruments and their 
music. It is by the co-operative and friendly spirit of the members of 


the Galpin Society that the task will finally be achieved. 
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PHILIP BATE 


F.G.R. 1890-1953 


N the six years since its foundation the Galpin Society has suffered 

the loss by death of several of its members, but none whose passing 
we deplore more deeply than- that of Francis Geoffrey Rendall, scholar 
and musician. 

Rendall was our senior founder-member, and it is not too much to 
say that without him the society might never have come into being at 
all. It was his wisdom and experience that focussed and guided the 
enthusiasm of the others. We shall not forget those brief wartime meet- 
ings in his room at the Museum, or over lunch in some Bloomsbury 
public-house, when he gave us the latest news of absent friends and we 
talked our time out on what we would do ‘after the war’. Those 
sessions were the seeds from which later on the Galpin Society was to 
grow. 

Francis Geoffrey, second son of E. D. Rendall, was born in 1890 
at Dulwich. From the first he was brought up in musical surroundings; 
his father was then music master at Dulwich College, and a little later 
he moved to his next school, Horris Hill, Newbury, where his uncle 
was in partnership with the headmaster Mr Evans. Later Rendall’s 
uncle founded Copthorne School and the boy went there with him. 
From Copthorne he won a scholarship to Radley. His life there seems 
to have been uneventful though already there must have been evidence 
of his outstanding gifts, and at the end of his time there he won a medal 
for Latin. There too he took a normal part in school athletics, becoming 
a bowler and a useful left-hand bat. 

«Jt was during his school days that Rendall first showed one of the 
traits which endeared him to so many of us—his deep appreciation of 
skilled craftsmanship and craftsmen. Watches and watchmakers for 
instance fascinated him. He could not endure slovenly work of any 
sort, and he and his elder brother were fortunate in having occasional 
lessons in woodworking from an excellent master. Carpentry became 
the favourite holiday hobby of both boys and Geoffrey bought himself 
a wood-turning lathe. His output was somewhat limited by lack of 
time, but his workmanship was always meticulous. This it seems was a 
family characteristic, for his brother Captain E. G. Rendall is today a 


notable model engineer. 


It was in school days too that another important thing happened. In — 


the Easter holidays the Rendall boys, with their father and stepmother, 
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used to go for long cycle tours, and on one of these they visited Canon 
Galpin. They were received with the Canon’s usual charming hospi- 
tality and we can easily imagine the boys’ delight in the already famous 
collection of musical instruments. So began a lifelong friendship which 
has in turn led to many more. 

Geoffrey Rendall was about sixteen when he began to study the 
clarinet and his first lessons were given by the woodwind instructor at 
Charterhouse School where his father was at that time music master 
and organist. His appreciation of the organ too, can be traced to this 
period when he had access to a celebrated instrument, and in later life 
he often deplored the ruthless ‘modernization’ which has been the fate 
of many instruments of the time. By degrees the study of the clarinet 
displaced woodworking as his first interest, and the foundations were 
laid of that unique knowledge which ultimately made Rendall the 
leading contemporary authority on the clarinet. As a performer he 
never laid claim to more than good amateur proficiency though, in this, 
he was probably over-modest, for he was a regular and welcome player 
with such distinguished orchestras as the Royal Amateurs. His brother 
recalls that he was assiduous in practice and had made himself an exer- 
cising device to help him cultivate the wide right-hand stretch required 
by the simple system instrument on which he learnt. That he later 
changed over to Boehm fingering is clear evidence that he felt obliged 
to acquire the maximum technique of which he was capable, though he 
always placed tone and musicianship foremost. 

The obtaining of a Degree at Cambridge, where at Trinity he had 
followed in the footsteps of his father and of Canon Galpin, brought 
the formal part of Rendall’s education to a close. He then had to 
choose his life’s occupation. It was decided that he should try for 
entry to the British Museum and there followed eighteen more months 
of grinding study with a coach to prepare for the very stiff entrance 
examination. His work and anxiety were well rewarded and in 1914 he 
was appointed to the department of Printed Books. He had, however, 
little time to settle down there, for soon the Great War broke out and 
he felt obliged at once to volunteer for military service as a private in 
the Artists’ Rifles. With characteristic modesty he did not offer himself 
as a candidate for a commission until, after two years’ service at home 
and in France, he felt that it was his duty to do so. In 1916 he was com- 
missioned in the Royal Naval Division and as Captain in charge of a 
Trench Mortar Battery served in Belgium and France where he was 
badly wounded. In 1918 he served with the 14th Division. 

At the end of the war Geoffrey Rendall returned to London and 
resumed his career at the British Museum Library. Though his duties 
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left him little time for relaxation these were fruitful years. In 1923 he 
married Miriam, fourth daughter of the Rev J. A. Lloyd, and found the 
great happiness of a wife who shared his interests and ideals. Geoffrey 
Rendall was a sincere churchman of advanced high church views, his 
innate sense of values having early convinced him of the necessity for a 
deep spiritual basis to life. No doubt this was fostered by his profound 
research into the history of incunabula, and his great interest in archae- 
ology, painted glass and all forms of ecclesiastical art and liturgiology. 
All this time, too, he was writing on both library and musical matters, 
forming his splendid collection of woodwinds, and keeping up a copi- 
ous correspondence with other musical instrument enthusiasts all over 
the world. 

The second World War found Rendall again a volunteer, this time 
in the Home Guard (Chelsea). Yet all this while his library duties 
continued and, indeed, became more arduous than before. The fire 
bombs which destroyed so much precious material there were to him 
as a personal disaster, and at the end of hostilities he found himself 
faced with a huge task of reorganization. In 1946 there came an appoint- 
ment as Deputy Keeper and Superintendent of the Reading Room 
and then as Keeper of Printed Books, the post which he held at his 
death. 

Of Geoffrey Rendall, the man, all who knew him will have nothing 
but the happiest memories. To those who met him merely in the course 
of his library duties he appeared grave, courteous and infinitely pains- 
taking, but those who were privileged to know him intimately saw far 
more. To us he was warm hearted, gay and generous; one who appre- 
ciated the gracious things of life—a beautiful landscape, good cooking, 
fine wine, a merry jest—and above all, music. 

We have lost one of the most lovable of men and we shall not 


forget him. 
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NIGEL FORTUNE 


Continuo Instruments in 
Italian Monodies 


N Italy during the first third of the seventeenth century no type of 
ate was more popular than secular chamber monodies. Between 
1602 and 1630 or so, more than two hundred books of them poured 
from the presses of Venice, Rome and Florence. In the catalogue of his 
wares which the Venetian music-printer Alessandro Vincenti published 
in 1619, only music for the services of the church figures as prominently 
as they do. Naturally, new church music had to be published to keep 
the services going. But it can only have been because people were so 
fond of singing and playing monodies in their leisure hours that pub- 
lishers were persuaded to bring out so many books of what was, after 
all, ‘inessential’ music. Monodies might be either madrigals or arias, 
and they were usually written for a high voice, accompanied by a basso 
continuo. From the instruments the composers called for on their title- 
pages to play their continuo parts, we can pick up a few hints about 
instrumental practice in Italy at that time. In the following notes I have 
listed my findings after looking through these song-books. There are a 
few books which I have been unable to consult; again, some composers 
do not specify any instruments at all; and others, after naming one or 
two, add the phrase ‘and other similar instruments’. However, in spite 
of these drawbacks, the results seem to be interesting enough. 
HARPSICHORD (arpicordo or clavicembalo, or one of its variants). The 
harpsichord was, together with the chitarrone, the only instrument con- 
stantly used at this time to accompany monodies. It was just as popular 
in 1630 as it had been in 1602. The monodists call much more often for 
the clavicembalo than for the arpicordo. Praetorius says that this latter 
instrument had ‘steel hooks under the strings to give it a harp-like 
tone’? (also cf. below under ‘pouBLE HARP’). 
CLAVICHORD (clavicordo). It is surprising to find five composers (1609- 
23) calling for the clavichord, for one would have thought that it was 
too restrained to be of any use in accompanying a singer. But it was a 
favourite domestic instrument, so perhaps the monodists used it merely 
as a bait to tempt the amateur to buy their wares. On the other hand, 
none of the five composers lists the clavichord as an alternative to the 
harpsichord. It is possible, then, that they were just using the word 


rather carelessly as a generic term for keyboard instruments. 
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SPINET (spinetta). The spinet was also a favourite in the home, and it was 
more full-toned than the clavichord. It comes as a surprise, therefore, 
to find it mentioned by only four composers, over a period of twenty 
years. It, too, is never given as an alternative to the harpsichord. 
CHITARRONE. The chitarrone was, if anything, even more popular than 
the harpsichord. Caccini—whose epoch-making Le Nuove Musiche 
(1602) contains the first true monodies—and other famous singers used 
it to accompany their songs. The chitarrone, says Caccini, ‘is better 
fitted to accompany the voice, especially the tenor voice, than any 
other [instrument]’*. One of the finest monodists, Domenico Belli, 
states unequivocally that the arias which he published in 1616 are ‘to be 
played on the chitarrone’; this is the only time a composer specifies one 
kind of instrument only. Two other composers say that their songs may 
be accompanied by more than one chitarrone. Four or five song-books 
are provided with tablature for the chitarrone; these and other tablatures 
show that accompaniments were to be kept simple and chordal. (In 
Domenico Crivellati’s Cantate Diverse a 1-3 (Rome, 1628) occurs the 
direction ‘arpeggiate’ against the bass of the first madrigal; though the 
title-page does not specify the instrument he has in mind, madrigal five 
is to be accompanied by ‘tiorba sola’.) In general one instrument seems 
to have been thought sufficient for accompanying monodies; but 
Turini’s Madrigali a 5 (1629) may be sung either to the harpsichord or 
to the chitarrone ‘or, best of all, to both; for the keyboard instrument 
does not give that spirit to the violins that the chitarrone gives, and the 
chitarrone by itself gives too empty an accompaniment, especially at 
suspensions’. 

THEORBO (tiorba). The theorbo found a few champions among the mono- 
dists, but it was much less popular than the chitarrone. It figures on the 
title-pages of some fifteen song-books, published at regular intervals 
beftveen 1606 and 1635. In one of his letters Monteverdi writes of 
Francesca Caccini’s singing to the liuto chitarronato, which may have been 
a large theorbo rather than a true chitarrone. 

LUTE (liuto). We do not expect to hear continuo parts in seventeenth- 
century music ‘realized’ on the lute. The late sixteenth century had been 
the heyday of the lute-song, with its potentially polyphonic accompani- 
ment. Early seventeenth-century monodies were supposed to have 
chordal accompaniments, and they are usually said to have supplanted 
lute-songs. It is something of a shock, then, to come upon six books of 
monodies which call on their title-pages for a lute. However, the lute 
is always given as an alternative to the harpsichord, theorbo, etc. Here, 
too, the composers were probably trying at all costs to wintheinterest _ 
of amateurs, even of those who, a little behind the times, perhaps, 
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could run to nothing more elaborate than a lute. But the composers 

must have known that the texture of the accompaniments as played on 

a lute would probably ruin the effect of their songs. 

SPANISH GUITAR (chitarra alla Spagnola). In the last issue of this JouRNAL 

we found that Vincenzo Giustiniani said that by 1628 the Spanish 

guitar had come into favour throughout Italy, and that ‘it seems almost 

as though the guitar and the theorbo have conspired to banish the lute 

altogether’. All but one of those six monody-books which call for the 

lute were on the market by 1617 (the other one, published in 1628, asks 

for both the lute and the guitar). Giovanni Ghizzolo published three of 

them; when he wrote some more monodies in 1623, he asked instead 

for the Spanish guitar. These facts are symptomatic of a radical change 

“4 of taste. Before 1616 only three song-books mention the guitar, and 

: these three contain few genuine monodies. By about 1621 the guitar 

: was as popular as the harpsichord and the chitarrone. It was usually kept, 

E though, for light and frivolous canzonets; this is what some composers 
imply when, after listing the guitar, they add the rider ‘in those songs 

‘in which it is most appropriate’. But others do not even bother to say 
this much; and so we find guitar-letters above some of their most 
serious songs, where they are wildly inappropriate. At least one com- 
poser, Bellerofonte Castaldi, deplored this habit, for when he published 
some arias in 1623 he refused to allow the printer to disfigure his pages 
with ‘such pedantry’. The accompaniments of several songs can be 
played in two ways, serious and popular. One, played on (let us say) 
the harpsichord, follows the continuo line; in the second the guitarist 
obeys his letters, which often demand chords quite different from those 
required by the continuo line. 

5: CHITARIGLIA. Two song-books, both published in 1622, mention this 

a instrument, and the chitariglia (alla) spagn(u)ola is called for in two 

ol others, published in 1611 and 1625. The chitariglia is presumably a small | 

guitar, though the normal word for this is ‘chitarrino’. Maybe it is 

something like the four-stringed guitar for which Miguel Fuenllana | 


had written his Orphenica lyra in 1554. On the other hand the evidence 
of Playford’s publication of 1650 and of Derosier’s guitar tutor of 1690 } 
(discussed elsewhere in this number of the jourNaL) suggests that the - 
true gittern maintained a rather tenuous existence side by side with the 
guitar throughout the seventeenth century. More research is needed to / 
_ resolve this problem. Fuenllana’s music may well have been intended / 
for the gittern, not the guitar. 
DOUBLE HARP (arpa doppia). This rather cumbersome instrument has 
been neglected in the history-books, yet it appears on the title-pages of 
more than a dozen books of monodies. All but two of these are the 
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work of aristocratic dilettanti; I wonder if we can infer from this that 
it was an expensive, aristocratic instrument, the favourite of the cul- 
tured few, and that the arpicordo was regarded rather as a pis aller, as the 
poorer man’s double harp? This suggestion is supported by Bernardo 
Borlasca’s Canzonette a 3 (1611), for Borlasca asks for a lira doppia or an 
arpone (a large harp) ‘or some similar consort instrument, as is the cus- 
tom nowadays in the Court of Rome’. Praetorius says the double harp 
possessed all the semitones, and he gives us a picture of one‘. That 
intelligent theorist Giovanni Battista Doni—another patrician— 
wanted to see the harp used to accompany the declamatory singing of 
heroic verse. The harpist, who must be both skilled and discreet, should 
sit quite close to the singer, where he can easily be seen; and, if he 
wanted to, he could beat out the time with his foot. 5 

The organ was never used to accompany secular monodies. It appears 
on the title-pages only of those monody-books which also happen to 
contain motets. In the field of secular music it was used only at mo- 
ments of dramatic tension in stage-works (for instance, Monteverdi 
uses three organs in Orfeo). No composer and no theorist ever suggests 
that a bass viol is to reinforce the bass line of the accompaniment of a 
monody. When the proud and vain Caccini sang in public to his own 
chitarrone accompaniment he can hardly have permitted a violist to be 
seen sawing away beside him; in fact, he says it is always a good thing 
if a singer can accompany himself and is not ‘compelled to fit himself 
to others’ ®. We are thus on dangerous ground if we assume that, since 
nobody ever says that a bass viol was used in monodies, this was 
because it was too established a practice to waste words upon. One last 
point: Vincenzio Calestani, in the dedication of his Madrigali et Arie 
(1617), says that whenever his patroness sings his songs he accom- 
panies her on the Buonaccordo. This may only be‘an affectionate, homely 
name for the harpsichord, but on the other hand it may be a harpsi- 
chord with a difference. Can any reader throw some light on this un- 


familiar term? 


NOTES 


1 Cf. Syntagma Musicum, Il, 67; also Dr R. E. M. Harding’s preface to her 
transcription of Radino’s II Primo libro d’intavolatura di balli d’arpicordo and the 
editor’s review of this publication in GSJ, III, March 1950, p. 56. 

2 Preface to Le Nuove Musiche; cf. translation in Oliver Strunk, Source Readings 
in Music History (London, 1952), p. 392. Strunk mistranslates ‘chitarrone’ as 
‘theorbo’; it is better left untranslated. 

3 GSJ, V, March 1952, p. 50. 

4 Cf. op. cit, II, 56, and plate XIX. 

5 Cf. Compendio del Trattato .. . (Rome, 1635), p. 119 

§ Strunk, op. cit, p. 391. 
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DAVID LUMSDEN 


The Sources of English Lute 
Music (1540-1620) 


incE the publication of the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book (1894) some 

musical historians have been inclined to describe Elizabethan instru- 
mental music solely in terms of the keyboard: that this gives an un- 
balanced impression of the period has been demonstrated by the pains- 
taking work of a few enthusiasts in one or two papers and articlest 
scattered throughout various musical journals, and by the rise of a 
modern school of accomplished lutenists. As recently as 1939 Richard 
Newton? found it necessary to appeal for the establishment of a tradi- 
tion in lute-playing, and today it is the rise of just such a school of 
” players, the growing interest in the lute amongst musicians generally, 
and the need to bring Newton’s list of sources up to date which prompts 
the writing of this article and the preliminary investigation which it 
represents. 

It is not my object to discuss the position of the lute in music and 
society: suffice it at the moment to describe briefly all the known Eng- 
lish sources of music for solo lute, with some short remarks on the 
types of music they contain. (The large number of pieces involved— 
about 1,800—has necessitated the reluctant exclusion of all sources of 
English music on the Continent, all pieces not for solo lute—e.g. music 
for bandora, lyra-viol, 2 lutes, and songs—which many of the MSS 
contain, and also all sources completely devoted to transcriptions of 


vocal music). ® 


THE MUSIC 

The special characteristics which made the lute the most popular 
instrument of its day—portability, responsiveness to dynamic nuances, 
versatility in supporting voice or instruments—are naturally reflected 
in the types of music written for it. 

The earliest music was mainly in the form of arrangements of well- 
known vocal music, and composers seem to have displayed the same 
assiduity in this matter as late nineteenth-century composers and editors 
showed in arranging all and sundry for the piano—indeed the influence 
and popularity of the piano today is perhaps the closest analogy possible 
with that of the lute in its own time. 
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This habit of arranging persisted throughout even the latest lute- 
books, but In Nomines and Motets gradually gave way to songs of a 
more square metre which could be turned into dances; the dance was 
the main source of inspiration to every lutenist composer, and even in 
the most florid and idealized examples the basic nature and pulse of the 
dance are never lost. Very rarely do we find in lute music those cross- 
accents and rhythms which are the quintessence of the madrigal, nor 
does the pulse become so obscured by detail as in many of the virginal 
examples. Just asthe problems of temperament in the keyboard music 
of the period accelerated the break-up of the modal system of har- 
mony, so the insistence on rhythmic regularity of bar and phrase in 
lute-music may be considered the basis of later barred music. 

By far the most common dances were the Pavan (in duple time) and 
the Galliard (in triple), more often completely separate pieces than 
thematically connected. The usual shape of both these dances is that 
already made familiar by our knowledge of Elizabethan keyboard 
music: i.e. a first strain (A), followed by a division on it (A’); a new 
phrase (B), followed by (B’); then C and C’ (with more rarely, D and 
D’). In the classical years (1590-1610) the phrases were normally equal, 
of say 8, 10 or 16 bars duration, while earlier they would more nor- 
mally be irregular. The pavan was most often a solemn, stately dance 
and the galliard a lively contrast, but this is not by any means always 
the case. 

Other very popular dances were the Alman (in duple time, with the 
same shape as the pavan but usually with shorter sections, e.g. 4 bars) 
and the Jig, Corant and Volt, all of which have a perplexing habit of 
appearing in both duple and triple time with very little (if anything) 
to distinguish one type of dance from the other. 

Some dances were based on a definite, well-known 16 bar ground- 
bass such as the Quadro (passamezzo moderno), and the Passymeasures 
(passamezzo antico). These, it must be said, tend to be dull in compari- 
son with the other dances, possibly because the great majority occur 
earlier in the period (Dallis contains more than any other source). They 
may have been considered more as exercises than pieces for public use 
—anyway, few composers ever put their name to a Quadro or Passy- 
measures. 

The Hornpipe, too, seems to have been based on a regular ground 
(tonic, subdominant, dominant, tonic), but efforts to establish a com- 
mon bass for the Dump have proved abortive.* (Occasionally short 

pieces called ‘Ground’ occur, but these are mostly for 2 lutes or some 
other consort). 

Two very important and common forms are not concerned with 
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the dance—Variations and the Fancy. Both are familiar from other 
Elizabethan sources, and it is not surprising to find variations written 
for the lute, since we have already seen that the art of division was 
commonly applied even to the dances. The fancy or contrapuntal piece, 
on the other hand, is not a style which one immediately associates with 
a single stringed instrument, despite the success of such works as the 
Bach chaconne; nevertheless the manner in which the lutenists were 
able to imitate a truly contrapuntal idiom is indeed remarkable, and the 
complexity of some of the fancies displays a most astonishing instru- 
mental technique. 

Some pieces, judging by the number of appearances they make in 
various sources, were universally popular. There are numerous sets of 
variations on such famous songs as ‘Walsingham’, ‘Go from my win- 
dow’ and ‘Robin is to the greenwood gone’ (to mention but a few). 
Many of Dowland’s songs also appear in arrangements for lute; e.g., 
‘If my complaints’ (from the First Book of Airs, 1597), appears at least 
eight times, often called ‘Capt. Piper’s galliard’: “Now, O now’ (from 
the same book) appears frequently as the ‘Frogg galliard’. Another 
song arrangement (‘Lachrimae’) was the most popular piece of all, 
appearing some twenty times. 

It must not be inferred from this that only Dowland was popular; 
such pieces as Johnson’s Pavan to Delight and the Flat Pavan are often 
found, sometimes ascribed to John Johnson and sometimes to Robert. 
The anonymous Spanish Pavan appears no fewer than ten times, a 
galliard by Bacheler five times, galliards by Cutting and Strogers four, 
“Mrs Anne Markham’s Pavane’ (by Cutting) six, and a pavan by 
Holborne five times, to take a few pieces completely at random. This 
surely testifies to the popularity of such pieces and composers and to the 
homogeneity of the musical world of the time. There are few sources 
which are not linked with others by means of some pieces shared in 
common between them; the fewer the concordances, the further re- 
moved in time and distance is the source from the classical period of 
lute-playing (e.g. the Edinburgh MSS and such early texts as Roy. 
App. 58, Dallis and Folger). 

In addition to the composers already mentioned (all of whom, save 
Strogers, are prominent in the sources) Pilkington, Phillips, Rossiter 
and Ferrabosco can be named as well-known regular contributors to 
the repertoire; Byrd and Morley are only occasionally to be found, 
while people almost unknown in other fields of music—Brewster, 
Bulman, Newman, Collarde, Cavendish and Robinson—wrote music 
which is often good and sometimes outstanding in quality. It is perhaps 
worth noting that Gibbons wrote nothing at all for lute. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT SOURCES 

Most of the music for lute survives only in manuscript sources; all 
these are arranged in a very similar manner and they were obviously the 
personal books of professional players (or good amateurs), designed 
for practical use, and frequently added to as new music became avail- 
able. Some may even have been the property of the composers whose 
music they contain, e.g. the Dowland manuscript. Some sources have 
dates scribbled in here or there, but dating based on this can be only a 
very arbitrary matter since the first and last entries may well be 
separated by a long professional lifetime. This difficulty is not eased by 
the common habit of giving neither title nor name of composer to the 
pieces. Many anonymous pieces can be identified from other sources of 
them, but even then a high proportion of pieces still remain unclaimed. 
Such titles as are given range from the factual ‘Volt’, through the tech- - 
nical ‘Quadro’, the historical ‘Battle of Harlaw’, and the descriptive 
‘Bells’, to the dutiful ‘My lord Willoughbie’s welcome home’, and the 
poetic ‘My lady Hunsdon’s Puffe’. 

The tuning of the lute was surprisingly stable throughout the period: 
Gc fad’ g’. In the earliest source (Roy. App. 58—not later than 1540) 
one piece has the bottom course tuned a tone lower, but this is always a 
common variant. At the other end of the period an unusual tuning 
found at the end of CUL MS Nn.6.36 is surely an indication of the 
approaching end of the classical lute’s vogue: G Bb fbb d’ g’. 

Le Roy prints his tablature on five lines, with the bottom course in- 
dicated beneath the stave; Dallis uses a 6-line stave throughout his book 
and this is normal for the rest of the period. The earliest use of a 7-course 
lute would appear to be in about 1595 (BM Add.31392: CUL Dd.2.11), 
the seventh course running over the finger-board. After 1600 both 
seventh course and diapasons appear at once. That this was not a univer- 
sal practice and thus not a reliable basis for dating is shown by the fact 
that the Wickhambrook MS has neither diapasons nor seventh course, 
yet it includes music of the later time. In the last analysis only the style 
of the music itself can guide us to its date. At first the strings of lower 
courses were tuned in octaves (see Le Roy’s twenty-fifth rule) but by 
1596 at the latest (Barley) they were tuned in unison. The transition 
from one to the other is difficult to trace. 

Many manuscripts include music other than English solo lute pieces. 
This may be (i) music for two lutes—often with the complementary 
part missing altogether; (ii) music for lute with some other instru- 
ment(s), again most often incomplete; (iii) music for bandora, cittern - 
or lyra-viol, indicated by differences in tuning, chording, and so on; 
(iv) vocal compositions with or without lute accompaniment; 
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(v) pieces in mensural notation for keyboard (rare); (vi) pieces of a 
later date; and (vii) foreign music, especially fancies by Francesco da 
Milano, French tunes, and arrangements of vocal music by Orlando di 
Lasso. 

From this brief description of some of the characteristics of the main 
MSS it will be apparent that as well as affording some of the richest 
sources of music of the period they tell us much of the habits of mind 
and versatility of Elizabethan and Jacobean musicians. 


PRINTED SOURCES 

If the MSS provide the bulk of the music, the printed books are in- 
valuable in providing what are presumably authoritative texts (but 
Dowland’s castigation of Barley ® may cast doubt upon this conclusion) 
and in the practical instruction and information they so often incor- 
porate. The twenty-five rules given by Le Roy (1568) were the basis 
of another edition in 1574 and even of Barley’s book in 1596. Barley 
includes music for orpharion and bandora as well as for the lute; of the 
orpharion he says; “the lessons which are played upon the lute may as 
well be played upon the orpharion’ and he continues to differentiate 
between the instruments. The orpharion has more strings than the lute, 
they are made of wire, and the instrument has more frets (up to ‘g’): 
it requires ‘a more gentle and drawing stroke than the lute—I mean the 
fingers of the right hand must be easily drawn over the strings, and not 
suddenly griped or sharply stroken as the lute is: for if ye should do so, 
then the wire strings would clash or jar together the one against the 
other, which would be a cause that the sound would be harsh and un- 
pleasant’. 
_ Robinson® is perhaps the most thorough and certainly the most 

amusing tutor; besides practical instruction in such matters as holding 
~ the lute, the position of the hands, fingering, and relishes, he has many 
wise sayings about music (and life) in general, some of which might 
be brought to the notice of players of any instrument to this day. For 
instance: ‘Use all instruments with a good grace, comely play, without 
antick faces, or shoulderings, except such (which of necessity) the 
nature of the instrument doth require’; and ‘Many that in their youth 
could have played . . . passing well, in their age—or when they once 
have been married—have forgotten all. . . . The reason I finde to 
proceed . . . from the ignorance of their teachers, for in oldentimes they 
strove only to have a quick hand upon the lute, to run hurry hurry, 
keeping the Cat in the gutter upon the ground, now true other false, 
now up now down, with such painful play, mocking, mowing, gripe- 
ing, grinning, sighing, supping, heaving, shouldering, labouring and 
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sweating, like cart lads, without any skill in the world, or rule, or 
reason to play a lesson, or finger the lute, or guide the body, or know 
anything that belongeth either to skill or reason’. 

The music presented in these books reflects very much the same 
choice of music as the MSS, save Le Roy, which includes many French 
songs and earlier dances such as the branle. Robert Dowland includes 
seven examples each of Fantasias, Pavans, Galliards, Almans, Corants 
and Volts, with a fair representation of foreign composers. His publi- 
cation marked the closing years of the lute’s ascendancy: the wealth 
and beauty of the music can now be established and appreciated readily, 
but the true influence and significance of the lute in the growth of 
music is still to be investigated and apprehended in detail. It seems 
probable that the lute, perhaps even more than the virginals, encouraged 
the appearance of a truly instrumental style while ensuring that the 
successful principles of vocal composition from which it sprang were 
not neglected. 


NOTES 


1 See articles by Sydney Beck, Suzanne Bloch, Everett Helm and others. 

2 Newton, R., “English Music of the Golden Age’: PMA, 65th session, 
1938-9. 

8 For information on sources mentioned throughout the article see below: 
‘List of Sources’ and “Notes on other sources’. 

4 Ward, J., ‘The Doleful Dumps’, Journal of American Musicological Society, 
IV, 111 (1951). 

5 Hughes, C., “An Elizabethan Self-instructor for the Lute’, Guitar Review, 
9 (1949). 

6 Kinkeldey, O., “Thomas Robinson’s “Schoole of Musicke” ’, Bulletin of the 
American Musicological Society (1936). 
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A. Manuscripts 


LIST OF SOURCES 
(N.B.: Dates and no. of pieces only approximate) 


Abbreviations used: band=bandora, C=consort music, LB=lute-book, 
LV=lyra viol. 


Location Shelfmark Title Date | Pieces Notes 
CAMBRIDGE Dd.2.11 [1595] | ¢.300 | the largest source: 50 bandora 
(i) Univ. Lib. | Dd.5.78.3 [1600]|} 156 | bound as ‘Viol Music’, but only 
1 for LV. Cutting 
Dd.9.33 1600 | 150 | 7 band: 1 LV: 5 C. Dowland, 
Byrd 
Nn.6.36 [1610] 90 | 3 band: 13 LV 
Dd.4.22 [1600]| 26 | 2 for virginals: Johnson, 
Bacheler 
Add.3056 | Cozens | [1600] 70 
LB 
Add.2764 fragments only 
(ii) Trinity 0.16.2 [1620] 46 | amongst College roll, etc. Later 
College than most MSS. Daniell, Taylor 
LONDON 
British Roy. App [1540] 8 | earliest source: mostly unbarred 
Museum 58 
Stowe Raphe 1558 c.8 Statutes, Henry 4-6. Cittern also 
389 Bowles 
Add.31392 [1595] | ¢.30 | 8 for virginals (Byrd): 5 band: 
2C 
Add.38539| John [1615] 80 | 5 C: some later pieces 
Sturt 
Add.6402 1610 4 | Single sheet in front of Balliol 
College Statutes 
Eg.2046 Jane 1616 60 | pieces for 2 lutes: later pieces 
Pickering 
M.1353 Hirsch | [1597] 56 | Some C.: Holborne, Alison, 
Byrd 
Add.15117 [1590] s | Alman, Corant, Fancy: shott, 
rather dull 
DUBLIN 
(i) Trinity D.3.30 Dallis’ 1583 | 200 | 8 band., 1 cittern, 19 tunes with 
College Pupil’s LB lute accpt. (some psalm-tunes): 
badly written in places: most 
pieces short: many incomplete 
(C. 2) 
D.1.21 Wm. 1594 80 | pieces for LV & 2 lutes: songs 
Ballet 
(ii) Marsh’s Z.3.2.13 [1590] | 150 | 11 band: 14 C. (possibly more, 
Lib. since many incomplete): some 
later pieces 
GLASGOW 
Univ. Lib. R.d.43 | Euing LB | [1600] 71 | noteson figured-bass: Dowland, 
Cutting: well preserved: very 
EDINBURGH neat 
(i) Univ. Lib. La. | Rowallan | [1600] 40 | mostly short, easy pieces 
487 MSS (songs): dull: frequent con- 
fusion: unrepresentative 
De.§.125 [1590] $2 | mostly Italian: 1 C. at least 
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Shelfmark Title Date | Pieces Notes 
Adv.s.2.18 | Straloch | 1627- 30 | partial transcription by Graham 
29 (1847) of missing original (84 
pieces): mostly arrangements 
of short songs: unrepresenta- 
tive 
NOTTINGHAM 
Univ. Lib. Middleton | [1590] 37 | 8 cittern: 1 virginal: 1 for 2 
LB lutes 
ABERYSTWYTH 
Nat. Lib. 127 Brogyntyn| [1595]} 40 | 3 C. (possibly more). J. John- 
Wales MSS son, Pilkington 
LONDON 
E. Marshall- | Wickham-| [1595]| 21 | 2 for 2 lutes: neat, accurate, 
Johnson, Esq brook well-preserved: representative 
source 
LLANGOLLEN 
Gwynn Richard | 1597 40 | Some C.: rather inaccurate: 
Williams, Esq Mynshall well preserved: representative 
source. Dowland, Johnson 
WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 
Folger Lib. 448.16 Giles | [1570] 38 | Many unbarred, early pieces: 
Lodge interesting as link between 
R.A.58 and later sources 
1610.1 | Dowland | [159s] so | Some C..: representative source: 
MS Dowland autographs: J. John- 
son, Newman, Alison 
B. Printed Sources 
Loca- 
tion | Shelfmark Title Date | 2 Notes 
BM _ | K.1.c.25 | Le Roy: Brief & easie | 1568 | 30 | 25 rules on lute technique 
Instruction 
K.1.c.19 | Le Roy: Brief & plaine | 1574 | 40 | rules as in 1568: instruction in 
Instruction writing variations 
K.1.c.18 | Barley: New Booke of | 1596 | 21 | rules retranslated from 1568: 10 
Tabliture band: inaccurate? 
K.2.d.1 | Robinson: Schoole of | 1603 | 30 | 6 for 2 lutes: instruction in lute- 
Musicke ‘| playing, viol, and music in 
general: some pieces for voice 
and LV 
K.2.i.8 | R. Dowland: Varietie | 1610 | 42 | 7 each of fantasias, pavanes, gal- 
Aye of Lute Lessons liards, almans, corants & volts: 
me instruction by Besardus and J. 
: Dowland: foreign music 
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C. Lute Solos in the Lute-song books 


Loca- 
tion | Shelfmark Title Date Notes 
K.2.d.11 | Pilkington: 2nd. Set of | 1624 Pavan for Orpharion 
Madrigals—Altus book 
K.2.g.9 | Danyel 1606 Variations: Mrs Anne Mark- 
aan. ham’s her leaves bee e 
13 K.2.i.4 | John Dowland 1597 Galliard for two to play on one 
4 lute: (also in 1600, 1606 and 1613 
editions) 
ie K.2.i.5 | John Dowland 1600 Pavane: Dowland’s Adew 
nat K.2.i.9 | John Dowland 1610 Galliard 
as K.2.i.10 | John Dowland 1612 Galliard 
8 K.2.i.11 | Pilkington 1605 Pavan, for lute and bass-viol 
on K.8.h.6 | Maynard 1611 2 pavans, 2 galliards, 2 almans, 
| for lute and bass-viol: also pieces 
ii for LV 
Folger — | Morley 1600 Pavan and Galliard (now miss- 
ing) 


D. Notes on other Sources 


(i) Lord Braye, of Stanford Hall, Rugby was until recently the owner of 
2 LB (Historical Mss Commission Report, p. 108), including music by 
Dowland, Holborne, Robinson, etc. Investigation of this source is pro- 


ceeding. 


(ii) Dorothy Welde LB, formerly in the possession of Lord Forrester, now lost. 


(iii) Etwall Hall LB remains untraced. 

(iv) Edward Paston LB (Royal College of Music; MS 1964) contains only 
arrangements of vocal music. 

(v) Tenbury MS 340 contains only arrangements of vocal music. 

(vi) Skene MS (Nat. Lib. Scot.) is for mandora. 

(vii) Thysius LB (Leyden) contains much English Music. 

(viii) Lowther LB (Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge) is a later MS (1637) 
written by Lowther in Hamburg and containing mostly arrangements of 
psalm-tunes (see Musical Times, June 1949). 

(ix) C.U.L.Dd.3.18 is mostly for consort, but some pieces may have been. 
intended alternatively as solos. (113 pieces in all.) 

(x) Ghosts: Alford’s translation of Le Roy (1563); Scyence of Lutynge (1565); 
Ballard’s Exhortation to play the Lute (1567); Barley’s New boke of Tabli- 
ture (1593 and 1599). 
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ERIC HALFPENNY 


The French Hautboy : 
A Technical Survey 
Part I 


RINTED instruction books for the oboe, that is to say, for the simple 
Pp or 3-keyed instrument which was the prototype of the one now 
bearing that name, first began to appear in the closing years of the 
seventeenth century and continued in a fairly steady flow for upwards 
of a hundred years. Thus the oboe was the first of the modern wood- 
wind group to receive a codified technique; a fact which reflects its 
remarkable popularity and usefulness in baroque instrumentation. 

Anything that can be gathered regarding the technique of an obso- 
lete instrument is of value in relating it to the musical practices of its 
period, and in assessing its musical significance to those who first heard 
it played. It has, therefore, been thought worthwhile to make a short 
survey of some of this material, which has not hitherto been collated 
at a practical level, that is to say, in the light of first-hand knowledge 
of the type of instrument to which it relates. This is of special interest 
in the case of the oboe because many of the earliest sources have only 
been disclosed since the formation of this Society in 1947 and largely 
as a result of members’ researches. 

The curious fact emerges that it was the English and not the French 
nation which first documented the technique of the instrument. The 
oboe, as I have shown elsewhere, was probably brought to England by 
James Paisible in 1674, when Cambert directed the Court masque of 
Calisto. Paisible remained in this country and may justly be reckoned 
the father of English oboe-playing. It appears likely in fact, that his 
group of four players was the original means by which all the up-to- 
date woodwind instruments of the French usage reached these shores— 
not excluding the jointed flate douce, which is certainly no older than 
the French oboe, and for which English instruction books do not appear 
until after 1674. Here again, English documentation appears to be 
ahead of the French. Possibly this vogue for small handbooks on various 
instruments originated with John Playford during the Commonwealth. 


Certainly a remarkable number relating to wind insttuments were pro- — 


duced in Restoration England, especially, of course, for flageolet and 
recorder. 
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No less than three English oboe tutors, together with one MS and 
one printed tablature are known, all of which date from the seven- 
teenth century. These are: 

1 Plain and Easie Directions to a young beginner to learn the French Haut- 


boy, with several Out-landish Marches and other tunes . . . and the 
Queen’s Farewell in four parts by Mr Peasible and another by Mr Tollet 


in three parts. 
Henry Playford (May 1695) 
2 The Sprightly Companion being a Collection of the best Foreign Marches 


. with two Farewells at the Funeral of the late Queen [as above], also 
Plain and Easy Directions for playing on the Hautboy, the first of this 


kind publish’d . . . 
Henry Playford (July 1695) 


3 ers Musick or the Art of playing on the Haut-bois RN and 
made familiar to the meanest Capacity by compendious and easie direc- 
tions; together with a Collection of new Aires, Marches, Trumpet- 


tunes and other Lessons. 
Thomas Crosse (1697) 


4 The Second Book of Theatre Musick containing . .. All the New French 
Dances. . . Ayers, Song-Tunes & Dances. . ” All of them being proper 
to Play on ye HAUTBOY, A Scale is added at ye End of ye Book for 
such as desire to Practice on that Instrument. 

John Walsh (1699) 


5 The Talbot Manuscript (Christ Church MS 1187): oboe tablature pro- 
vided by Mr la Riche (¢. 1695-1700). 


The titles of the four printed books are to be found in the Term 
Catalogues, but unfortunately no copies of Nos. 1 or 3 are known. 
No. 2 is in BM K.4.b.22, bound up with Apollo’s Banquet. It was listed 
by Kidson in short title, but without reference to the fact that it is 
for oboe. It is possible that No. 1 never appeared at all. The Sprightly 
Companion, announced only three months later by the same press, and 
obviously containing much the same material, is claimed to be ‘the 
first of this kind published.’ No. 4 is Durham Mus MS C.78. The 
‘Scale’ mentioned in the title of this work forms the basis of all English 
instructions for the instrument until as late as 1757. It does not derive 
from The Sprightly Companion, and it seems possible that it may have 
been taken from the missing Military Musick of Thomas Crosse, since 
it is not likely to have been specially compiled for the Walsh book so 
soon afterwards, If this is so, Walsh and Hare’s Compleat Tutor to the 
Hautboy (c. 1715), the unique copy of which has only recently (1952) 
been acquired by the British Museum, may well be a pirated version of 
Crosse. The Scale, and the wording of its attendant instructions are 
identical with the earlier Walsh book, but there is a long explanatory 
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text and much additional matter relating to the playing of shakes and 
graces, which again differs materially from that contained in The 
Sprightly Companion. Apart from its possible derivation from Crosse, 
the Compleat Tutor is of interest as being the original of the instructions 
printed in Modern Music Master (1731), which reproduces the whole 
thing word-for-word, whence it passed to the Liverpool doublets of 
that work, Apollo's Cabinet, or the Muses Delight (1754, 1756, 1757). 
In addition, the separate tutor itself is thought to have been reprinted 
several times up to about 1750. 

Thus the Walsh instructions may be said to have served the whole of 
the Handelian period in England, with all that that implies in the way of 
fine oboe-playing. But by the end of that time there were signs that 
they had become somewhat dated. A fresh start was made some twenty 
years later with the New and Complete Instructions, an excellent and 
popular work which appeared under the imprints of several publishers 
during the last quarter of the century. It was, however, almost certainly 
sponsored by the firm of Longman, Lukey and Company in the first 
place. A copy, published by their successors, Longman and Broderip, 
is in the British Museum Library, and contains the following in an 
address To Young Practitioners, not found in other editions. 


*.«. The Improvements made of late Years, were never before published; 
and the former Editions of most Introductions are defective in Scale and 
deficient in Direction. By perswasion and frequent Solicitations of the 
most eminent Performers &c. we are induced and determined to spare no 
pains or expence in the completion of a good and just Introduction. 

If these remarks were indeed directed at the old Walsh tutor they 
were quite justified, for, in England at least, the oboe had undergone 
someslight modification of the bore by about 1760-1770 which altered 
the fingerings of certain notes. The publishers certainly kept their word 
by employing the famous player J. C. Fischer to supervise this publica- 
tion. That, at least, is generally assumed from the inclusion of his 
celebrated Rondeau, as promised i in the title, and by the fact that his 
name appears in the text in connection with a device for muting the 
instrument (see below). Other editions usually betray their indebted- 
ness to this original by some small slip or other. For example, the fron- 
tispiece depicting a gentleman playing the oboe in a formal garden 
(usually said to be a portrait of Fischer) was re-engraved for each 
edition. One shows him the wrong way round, with the hands in the 
reverse of normal position, right-above-left. In another copy, an im- 
portant paragraph on playing in tune, giving alternative fingerings, is 
omitted. But the New and Complete Instructions remained the standard 
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tutor in this country until the 2-keyed instrument itself became obso- 
lete in the early years of the nineteenth century. 

Even then the work lingered on in Brewer & Co’s Oboe Tutor, a 
shockingly bad adaptation published by Schott’s of Mainz for the 
English market. Although already completely out of date when printed, 
it is amusing to record that this tutor was still being sold in 1946 at the 
counter of one of London’s principal music stores to such as asked for 
‘an oboe tutor’, apparently in ignorance of the fact that it was not an 
instruction book for the modern instrument. Needless to say, it rapidly 
acquired celebrity among the cognoscenti, many of whom lost no time 
in procuring copies of this last—and worst—of tutors for the 2-keyed 
oboe. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the technical history of the 
type-instrument in this country derives from three principal sources; 
The Sprightly Companion, which, with the information given in the 
Talbot Manuscript, may be said to summarize the practices of the 
Purcellian period; the Compleat Tutor, from about the turn of the cen- 
tury to the end of Handel’s life; and the New and Complete Instructions, 
covering the final consolidation of the wind Harmoniemusik and its 
assimilation into the Classical orchestra. 

It will be pertinent to inquire what steps were meantime being taken 
in France, the birthplace of the oboe, to place on record the technique 
of playing it. Two apparently independent sources exist, both later 
than the earliest English examples, yet both near enough to the begin- 
nings of the instrument to invite comparison with those examples. 

The first is La Véritable Maniére d’apprendre a Jouer en perfection du 
Hautbois, de la Flute et du Flageolet, by Jean-Pierre Freillon Poncein 
(Paris, 1700), of which there are copies at the Paris Conservatoire and 
in the Library of Congress. The second is the celebrated Principes de la 
Flute Traversiere, de la Flute a Bee et du Haut-bois of Hotteterre-le- 
Romain (Paris, 1707). The titles reflect the different approaches of the 
two authors. Both name their principal instrument first, so that whereas 
Poncein’s is a thoroughgoing oboe tutor—perhaps the most thorough- 
going of all early tutors—Hotteterre’s specific remarks on the oboe, 
though far from valueless, are confined to a short appendix. For present 
purposes Freillon Poncein is by far the more valuable on account of its 
date, the fullness of the information given and the novel way in which 
this is presented. Hotteterre would scarcely merit inclusion here, but 
for the fact that he is occasionally quoted as an authority on the subject 
under discussion, which is not strictly the case. Notwithstanding the 
enormous influence of the Principes on the literature of the flute and 
_ recorder—it was translated into many languages and was still being 
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reprinted with additions in Paris as late as 1780—it too readily assumes 
the finger-technique of the oboe to be analogous with that of the trans- 
verse flute for it to have been useful as an instruction book for the 
former instrument. Nor does Poncein’s work seem to have had any 
widespread circulation, and though there are echoes of its methods in 
some Italian sources later in the century there are no signs whatever 
that it was known in England. The compiler of Modern Music Master 
drew on Walsh and Hare’s translation of Hotteterre for his section on 
the transverse flute, but on the home-grown Compleat Tutor for the 
oboe. Poncein is valuable because it sums up the French attitude towards 
the instrument for the earliest period, with its elaborate code of orna- 
ments and its recognition of every available enharmonic sound within 
the scale. 

For the purpose of this paper, the works to be examined consist of 
the following, which will be referred to hereafter by the letter pre- 
fixed to each: 


The Sprightly Companion (1695) 

The Talbot Manuscript (1695-1700) 

Second Book of Theatre Musick (1699) and the 
Compleat Tutor (c. 1715) 

Freillon Poncein (1700) 

Hotteterre (1707) 

New and Complete Instructions (c. 1775) 


These, it will be seen, include the five earliest documents at present 
known relating to oboe technique, contrasted with one later one show- 
ing interesting developments to which the instrument was subject 
while still in its simple, unmechanized state. This material, which has 
been traced back to original sources as far as possible, is not necessarily 
complete, but is quite adequate to give a clear picture of its subject 
without degenerating into a mere statistical list of variants. For reasons 
already discussed I have felt justified in associating the two Walsh 
books (W) in date-precedence over F. 

The information to be found in these works consists pre-eminently 
of fingering charts for the scale of the instrument and its chromatic 
notes, and for the usual ornaments, both of which are considered in 
detail later. But there is also much to be gleaned from the written texts. 
It is customary to belittle these small treatises on individual instruments 
as ‘catch-pennies’ put out by enterprising publishers for a gullible 
public, and the contrast with later pedagogic ‘methods’ is indeed 
marked. There is nothing in any of them to compare, for instance, 
with the great and masterly summaries of violin technique of Gemin- 
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iani or Leopold Mozart, or C. P. E. Bach’s Versuch for the keyboard. 
They are, nevertheless, all we have to point the emergence of wind 
instruments from rustication into the arena of concert music, and are 
the only contemporary sources for written information about these 
instruments by the players themselves, as opposed to general historians 
or compilers of reference books. Although often maddeningly concise 
on the very matters about which we should be most curious—for 
instance on the exact nature of the reed used—these texts do present in 
the aggregate a contemporary picture of the instrument, besides de- 
scribing certain aspects of its technique. As little or no attention has so 
far been given them, those used in the present study are collated below 
under separate headings for comparison on all essential points, and some 
conclusion are afterwards drawn. 


STANCE, HAND-POSITIONS 
S ‘Hold the Hautboy with your Left-hand upper most, your little Finger 
of the Right-hand mannageth the two Brass Keys, and the rest of the 
Holes are stopt by the other six Fingers. . . . Some Men, I must confess, 
endeavour to Decry the Mautboy, pretending the Learners must blow 
so hard, that it is apt to bloat their Faces, and prejudice their Lungs: But 
this is a meer Mistake, as will be found on Experience.’ 
T [Lines in tablature marked:] 
fore 
left< mid 
ring 


fore 


right 
litle 
W ‘First observe the manner of holding your Hautboy which is thus, place 
your hand uppermost next to your mouth and your right hand below: 
though there are eight holes on this instrument besides the two under the 
Brass Keys making ten in all, nevertheless seven fingers will be sufficient 
to supply them, as for Example—Let the forefinger of your left hand 
cover the first hole, the second finger the second and the third finger the 
- next two holes. In like manner the forefinger of your right hand must 
stop the next two holes, then place the second finger of the same hand 
on the next hole together a the third finger on the lowest hole in 
view and your little finger will command the biggest brass key, so that 
by setting it down pretty hard it will cover the lowest hole.’ 
F [Paraphrase] ‘It is first necessary to place the right hand on the lower part 
of the instrument. . . . The player should avoid making any grimaces or 
movements of his body. I say this because it is difficult to 
rid eae of such habits and contortions, once acquired, and they are 
most disagreeable to one’s audience.’ 
F [Paraphrase] “The oboe is held like the recorder, except that it is carried 
a little higher, the player’s head being erect and his hands lifted. The 
hands are in the same positions as on the recorder, left above right.’ 
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N ‘Asa graceful genteel Attitude when Performing: is becoming of every- 


one who attempts to Play, ’twill not be unnecessary in the first place to 
describe the just Position of the Body and also the manner of Holding 
the Hautboy: The Frontispiece is a right representation of the Attitude 
which is much easier seen than ’tis possible by words to describe. . . . 
Place your left hand uppermost and your right hand below: let the first 
finger of your left hand cover the first hole No. 1, the second finger © 
cover the second hole No. 2, the third finger cover the next two little 
holes No. 3. Then the first finger of the right hand cover hole No. 4,. 
the second finger hole No. 5, a third finger hole No. 6, and the little 
finger is occasionally apply’d to Stop the large Key, or open the small 
one, as the Note may require.’ 


EMBOUCHURE AND WIND-CONTROL 
S ‘Note when you come up to D Sol re in Alt you must then Blow harder, 


and by that means you make the Note an Octave higher without remov- 
ing your Fingers. As for Example, when you stop D Sol re below, Blow 
harder and it will be eight Notes higher, and so for the rest of the Notes 
in Alt.’ 

‘The seven last Notes from D to cc are stopt as their 8ves below allowing 
a greater strength of Breath & pressing the reed closer with the Lips.’ 
‘Observe where you see this mark (n) over the heads of the Notes in the 
Scale which begins at D-la-sol-re and so on all the notes in alt you must 
press the reed almost close between your lips and blow stronger than 
you did before and if higher you goe still continue blowing somewhat 
stronger.’ 

‘Thus all the Holes of your Pipe being stopt, blow somewhat strong 
and you will distinctly hear C fa ut, which is the lowest Note on the 
Hautboy. . . . For D sol re or the ninth Note, stop all your Fingers, 
only keeping your little finger off from the Brass key: then press the 
Reed between your lips almost close together and blow stronger than 
you did before: whereupon you will hear a sound the compass of a Note 
above the former, but it ought to be observed that in all the following 

«Notes which are above this C fa ut, [c”] the Reed must be kept pressed 
between your lips as you did for the preceeding note, and the higher you 


o, still continue blowing somewhat stronger.’ 


F [Paraphrase] “Take half the cane of the reed between the lips, holding it 


firmly and pa it closer as one ascends the scale, at the same time 
increasing the wind pressure.’ 


H [Paraphrase] “The reed is inserted between the lips to a distance of two or 


three lignes [}’-$”] leaving about 14 lignes [ 4”] between the lips and 


_ the wire [ligature] of the reed. The lips are so placed that they may be 


compressed more or less as required. Care should be taken that the teeth 
do not come in contact with the reed. . . . One must remember to in- 
crease the wind and lip pressure gradually as the scale ascends.’ 


N “Apply the Reed fixed in the Instrument to your mouth, and as you put 


the Reed within your Lips you should force in with it the under part of 
your 7 rs by which method you will have more power over the 
Reed, for the Lip is apt to tire, which disables you from blowing in 


tune. Observe also, that the low and high notes are governed by the 
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action of the Lip. The low Notes require little or no pressure on the 
Reed, but when you ascend from middle D, as you mdi diciees in the 
Scale, you must encrease your pressure gradually: Practice will better 
inform you than the ablest Pen can describe.’ 


THE REED 

S ‘All that play upon this Instrument to a reasonable perfection know, that 
with a good Reed it goes as easie and as soft as the Flute.’ 

T ‘Breadth of Reed at mouth 3”, Length 34”, whereof #” inserted. Dia. 
at brass end -}”. . . . The reed must be well moistened before the Inst. 
will sound well to preserve the Wind within itself. With a good reed & 
skillful hand it sounds as easy & soft as the Flute.’ 

H et of reed blades, tip to wire, maximum #”. See: Embouchure, 
above. 

N ‘On a good reed greatly depends the ease of Playing, blowing in tune, 
and sweetness of Tone. Before you put the Reed in your Hautboy, 
you should spit thro’ it, or wet it, as it will be easier and better Tone 
than when dry, and when you chuse a Reed, you must blow thro’ it 
without pressing your Lips, and if it crows free, you are certain ’tis a 
good one. When you put your Reed in the Hautboy, you should be 
carefull not to put it in too far, as it will be difficult to blow and probable 
[sic] be out of Tune; if the end of the Reed is too small, to prevent it’s 
going too far into the Hautboy, put some Thread round it.’ 


INTONATION 

F ‘Quoique des airs dans ces sons transposez paroissent fort difficiles 4 
executer, on peut cependant avec un peu d’habitude & d’application, les 
jouer fort aisément, en observant toujours que le B mol baisse d’un demy 
ton, & que le Dieze hausse d’autant. Je ne parle point icy de la difference 
qu'il y a des demy tons majeurs ou mineurs, parce que aux Instrumens 
ot l’oreille conduit les sons, on peut les faire tous égaux; ainsi la trans- 
position sur toute sorte de demy ton se peut executer avec autant de 
justesse que sur le naturel.’ 

[This passage is quoted because the implied meaning seems at variance 
with what is actually stated. The following paraphase is suggested: 
“Although airs in these transposed scales may appear very difficult to 
play, they become easier with practice, and by remembering always that 
flats lower, and sharps raise, notes by a semitone. I have not here dis- 
tinguished between major and minor semitones because, on instruments 
where the ear controls the intonation, one tends instinctively to render 
them correctly; also because intervals may then be pitched as accurately 
from either kind of semitone as from the natural notes themselves.’] 
‘In raising and falling the Octaves, the young Beginner will be apt to 
imagine (let his Hautboy be ever so perfect) that the low D is too flat 
and out of Tune, which in fact will be the case, if he does not endeavour 
to remedy that defect by blowing the low Notes strong and full, and the 
middle A soft. The foregoing Rule observed with an attentive Ear will 
be of great utility to all Learners, and another Remark also should be 
adhered to: That is, should he give the Pitch of his Instrument in Concert, 
the middle A as before noted, must be blown very soft, for unless that 
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method is observed he will be much deceived in it, all his low Notes will 
be too Flat, the D in particular. . . . Every Hautboy will not admit of 
being Fingered alike, for which reason as under you'll see a different 
way of stopping some particular Notes from those on the Scale, some 
passages one way will be most handy, in other passages the other way 
according what you execute. To blow in Tune depends entirely on the 
Ear, and a good Ear improv’d by Practice is preferable to all Rules or 
Directions that can be laid down.’ 


S ‘. . . besides its Inimitable charming Sweetness of Sound (when well 


play’d upon) it is also Majestical and Stately, and not much Inferiour to 
the Trumpet; and for that reason the greatest Heroes of the Age (who 
sometimes despise Strung-Instruments) are infinitely pleased with This 
for its brave and sprightly Tone.’ 


T ‘In this Instrument, contrary to Flute, 1st Joynt let into 2d. that into 3d, 


the bore &c. increasing downwards so that the Pavillion very large 
which shrills the sound having small passage at reed. Its sound lively & 
not much inferior to Trumpet.’ 


N ‘The Hoboy played well, has a delicacy superior to any Wind Instru- 


ment now in use; and when blown and fingered by a skilful Performer, 
you have the sweetness of tone, the fine Swell, the pleasing grace, and 
every other beauty necessary to charm the Mind and delight the Ear; 
This Instrument at present seems too well known, to expatiate much on 
its utility; let it suffice ‘tis the sweetness of Martial Music, the life of a 
Band, a fine accompaniment to the Voice, and excellent in Solos and 
Duets. ... 

The right Tone of the Hoboy should be even and clear, from the 
lowest Note to the highest, and not unlike the fine Tone produced by 
the ablest Bow from the Violin; avoid all speaking [sic. 2“‘squeaking”’] 


~ or extream blowing as that is very disagreeable. In stopping the Holes 


of the Hoboy, the Fingers should be pressed hard on, for if the Holes are 
not close stopt, it’s very hurtful to the Tone. To soften the sound of the 
Hoboy put some Cotton or Wool up the Bell of your Hoboy, but be 
carefull not to put it up higher than the air Hole. For if you do, it looses 
[sic] its effect: this Invention was made known in England by the 
famous Player, G. C. Fischer.’ 


All sources show clearly that the instrument was always played left 
hand above right, and none of them mention the duplicate Eb key 
which made the reverse position possible. Alternative hand-positions 
seem to have been provided for on the oboe right from the time of its 
introduction, and no doubt in imitation of the earlier shawms, re- 
corders and curtals, but apparently more as a concession to symmetry 
of appearance than convenience of playing. S shows that the popular 
notion of oboe-playing—that it is bad for the lungs—is almost as old 
as the instrument itself. H contrasts oboe and recorder positions and 
confirms the modern idea that the instrument should be well raised so 
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that the reed enters the lips more or less at a right angle. The frontis™ 
piece to N shows a somewhat lower position, but not so low as that 
favoured by the great Barret in the early part of the next century, who 
held his oboe drooping almost vertically. However, N directs the 
player to roll the under part of the upper lip inwards, which per contra 
suggests a relatively high, forward position of the bell. 

All authorities agree, too, on the increased wind and lip pressure 
necessary to lift the scale into the second octave, which, as Josef Marx 
has pointed out, is the reverse of the procedure used on an instrument 
with octave keys. The width of the reed given by T should be com- 
pared with the blade length given by H, which confirm the proportions 
of the reed necessary to achieve that object. These proportions had been 
reached empirically by myself before I became aware of the above in- 
formation. The reed is no longer wired in England, but the measure- 
ment from the tip to the point where a wire would normally be placed, 
midway between the bottom of the scrape and the top of the lapping, 
is now over 3”. On the old Viennese oboe the reed is still wired, and 
this dimension is of the order of 8” or more. The short, ~” blade in- 
ferred from the data given by H must therefore be of some importance 
in the matter, supported as it has been by practical experiment. 

The advice given in N, regarding the insertion of the reed into the 
instrument, makes it plain that the wide end of the staple should 
‘telescope’ into the bore, and not abut it as the modern one does. 
Indeed, the sharp-ended brass staple would soon play havoc with the 
upper end of the bore were it to gouge into the contracting walls of 
the socket above at every insertion. This affects the proportions of these 
staples which are narrower at the bottom than is now the case, and of 
more gradual taper. 

The first of the quoted comments on Intonation reaffirms what 
good instrumentalists of every age have known, that playing in tune is 
a matter of musical awareness and not mechanism. The other, from N, 
reveals a curious situation, in that it implies an unnatural sharpening 
of the upper part of the instrument, where the A is directed to be blown 
more lightly than the D, at the bottom of the scale. This, if normal for 
the time, could only have arisen because staples were customarily too 
short for the theoretical pitch of the instruments then in use. The oboe 
illustrated in N is the English Type C, and reference to the measure- 
ments published in GSJ, II, will show these were all well below modern 
pitch, although that pitch was being approached by other wind instru- 
ments in England in the last decade or so of the eighteenth century. 
N must therefore have appeared before the advent of the English 
Type D oboe, and at a time when a slightly higher pitch was being 
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favoured than the current instruments could really manage. The same 
quotation shows, incidentally, that the custom of sounding A on the 
oboe for tuning the band was even then well-established. it is also 
valuable for pointing out something which is not always apparent to 
modern musicology, namely, that cross-fingerings do not always work 
in quite the same way on different instruments or in different passages. 

The descriptions of tone quality of the early oboe have already been 
discussed by Mr Marx and myself at some length in GSJ, II and IV, 
and call for little further comment. The present extracts include an 
attempt at acoustic description by Talbot which was omitted from 
Mr Baines’ paper in GSJ I, and a little-known passage from the 
original edition of N. 


TABLATURES 

The word ‘Tablature’ is now generally used to describe a piece of 
music written entirely in the fingering mnemonics of a particular in- 
strument, and in this sense becomes an inseparable fusion between the 
form and content of the piece and the technique which has to be used 
to play it. For woodwind instruments, however, the word has always 
had the rather wider application of relating fingering, as it appears to 
the player, with the musical scale, as it appears in ordinary notation. 
The hands of the woodwind player do not move, as do those of string 
and keyboard players, in a kind of spatial logic of ascent and descent 
over the gamut of the instrument. Their position remains fixed, and 
it is the correlated action of the fingers in covering and uncovering 
noteholes which determines the note that shall be sounded in the first 
instance. These ‘finger-patterns’ are ever present in the consciousness 
of the woodwind player, and they are the code by which he describes 
his way of getting any given note. The fingering of a woodwind in- 
strument cannot effectively be explained or demonstrated without 
resort to a tablature which shows, visually, which holes have to be 
closed and which opened for every note of its compass. This method 
has never been superseded, and, far from dying out, has recently been 
extended to take in modern keywork, in the ‘Visual Fingering’ devised 
by the staff and contributors of the American magazine, Woodwind. 

The form taken by woodwind tablatures has varied somewhat at 
different times and in different places, and a short description of those 
examined in this paper will be of interest. English tablatures up to the 
mid-eighteenth century are based on the seventeenth-century ‘dot’, 
or ‘dotway’ notation, which can be traced back in direct line at least 
as far as Swain’s Directions for the Flagellett (1667), and is probably older 
still, This notation shows the holes to be stopped as strokes or ‘dots’ 
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placed on horizontal lines representing the holes, or more correctly, 
finger-positions. Where no dot appears, the hole is left open. The oboe 
requires seven lines, the highest representing the uppermost hole near 
the reed, and the lowest standing either for the C or Eb key (both 
operated by the right-hand fourth finger). Usually, the latter is marked 
by a cross instead of a dot, and a footnote explains this fact. Similar 
provision was also made for the two middle holes, Nos. 3 and 4, both 
of which were divided or double-bored on the baroque oboe, to 
permit half-closing. That ‘dotway’ was originally a tablature in the 
narrower sense is shown by seventeenth-century tutors for the flageo- 
let, many of which eschew completely staff notation. The well-known 
introduction to Walsh and Hare’s Bird Fancyer’s Delight reveals, rather 
belatedly perhaps, that recorder players had not so long before played 
only ‘by way of Dots’, and that these were still in use to explain the 
fingering of the scale in ordinary notation. The author goes on to 
express the hope that the practice will be extended to the flageolet, and 
promptly proceeds to do so. 

In F the visual ideal of the tablature is perhaps carried to excess, 
every note, flat, sharp and natural being shown by its own miniature 
drawing of an oboe, with closed fingerholes blacked out and open 
ones left white. The drawings are associated with the solmization 
names, not the ordinary notation which is printed separately on another 
page. It would be interesting to know whether this clumsy device has 
any precedent in France, or whether it was one of the first attempts at 
a woodwind tablature in that country. Borjon’s Traité de la Musette 
(1672) uses a kind of partial tablature in which numbers, representing 
the fingerholes, stand on the lines and spaces of an ordinary $-line stave, 
corresponding to the notes in the same positions in the French violin 
clef. 

By contrast H, only seven years later than P, seems to have been the 
first to use the form of tablature which has since become universal, and 
is even now in use. In this, a diagram of the instrument stands to the left, 
with horizontal lines drawn from each of its holes. Open holes are 
shown by white circles on the appropriate lines, and closed ones by 
black spots. Considering the early use of this tablature in so influential 
a book, England was tardy in adopting it, and remained faithful to its 
dot-notation—even in translations of Hotteterre—for another fifty 
years. Probably the first to use it in this country was Granom in his 
Plain and Easy Instructions, for the flute (1766). 
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THURSTON DART 


The Mock Trumpet 


MONG the many valuable music books in the little-known Euing 

Library® is a small oblong volume some 8” wide by 4” high, con- 
taining some printed music of the early eighteenth century. The volume 
(class-mark: B.e.19) is in its original plain leather binding, skilfully re- 
paired, and its contents are of the highest interest to the historian of 
musical instruments. Here are six extremely rare books of instrumental 
music: 


1. The Fourth / Compleat Book for the / Mock Trumpet / Contain- 
ing Plain and Easy Directions to Sound ye Mock Trumpet / 
Together with Variety of new Trumpet Tunes Aires Marches & 
Minuets | fitted to that Instrument, and Very Proper for y® Brazen 
Trumpet, also | severall First and Second Trebles for two Trumpets 
~~ | the whole Fairly Engraven. | price 6d. | Note y* first Second and 
Third Books may be had where these are Sold. | [rule] / London... 
Walsh ... Hare... and... Randall. 


2. The New Flute Master for the Year 1733. 


3. The Bird Fancyer’s Delight /.. . 2d. Book /... Walsh. . . and 
Hare .. . no. 4. Price 6d. 


4. Never before Publish’d. | Taz Tutor, TO THE VIOLIN 
.../ Engraved by T. Cross J®* 1713 | Young... and... Rawlins. 


5. THE / Rudiments or Principles | of the / GERMAN FLUTE. 
|... Walsh... and... Hare. [at the end:] A Catalogue of 
*\ Choice Musick for the GERMAN FLUTE. 


6. Minuets with their Basses... for... 1733... by... Festing. / 
Walsh . . . No. 166. 


The present article will be chiefly concerned with the first of these 
books, but a few words about the others may not be out of place. 


* The Euing Collection, in the Library of the University of Glasgow, is 
among the most important music collections in Great Britain. Bequeathed to 
Anderson’s College (now part of the University), the library was catalogued 
in 1878 in Pesce. th vith the terms of Mr Euing’s will, and copies of the 
catalogue were distributed gratis to all the leading Ebraries: but this was hur- 
riedly and incompetently prepared, and Dr Henry George Farmer is currently 
engaged in drawing up an entirely new one. I am indebted to him and to the 
University Librarian for much kindness shown to me during a recent visit to 
Glasgow. 
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The New Flute Master (not in British Museum) is a collection of tunes 
of the town current in 1732-33, and it is a typical and not particularly 
interesting example of many contemporary volumes of the same kind. 
‘Flute’ still carries its old meaning of (treble) recorder, and no recorder 
player would have found much difficulty in playing all these simple 
pieces at sight. There is no imprint. The original price of the book 
was Is. 6d. 

The Bird Fancyer’s Delight . . . 2d. Book appears to be a sequel to 
Walsh and Hare’s earlier book of the same title (Smith, Bibliography 
of John Walsh, no. 286: published in 1708). No copy of this first book 
is known, and there is some confusion in Smith’s description of the 
second book (Smith no. 513) which makes it impossible to be certain 
whether this is a copy of Smith’s no. 513 or whether it is a different 
work. 

Like all of the music engraved by Cross, The Compleat Tutor to the 
Violin (original price 1s. 6d.) is elegant in appearance. It is short but 
comprehensive, and it makes particularly interesting reading by com- 
parison with Geminiani’s tutor piinted forty years later (a review of 
Dr Boyden’s new edition will be found elsewhere in the JourNAL). No 
other copy of this work appears to be known. 

The Rudiments . . . of the German Flute, published at two shillings, 
is an English translation of Hotteterre. No date of publication appears 
on the title-page. An indication of the increasing popularity of this 
‘new’ instrument is given by the ‘catalogue of choice music for the 
German flute’ at the end of the book; here are all Walsh’s recorder 
books disguised as flute music, together with one or two new books of 
music for the transverse flute proper. No copy of this translation seems 
to be in any of the other music libraries in this country; there is a copy 
in the Dayton C. Miller collection. 

Festing’s Minuets (price 6d.) is: another book of tunes of the town, 
suitable for playing on almost any instruments. The minuets are not 
very memorable, but then Festing had no high aims in writing these 
unpretentious pieces of dance-music, and they are workmanlike enough. 


THE DATE OF ‘THE FOURTH BOOK FOR THE MOCK TRUMPET’ 


Smith’s Walsh bibliography covers the years 1695 to 1720, and 
though the bibliography is not quite complete, the book is a most 
valuable addition to the scholar’s library. In his catalogue of ¢. 1721 
(facsimile: Smith, plates 27 and 28), Walsh listed four books of music 
for the ‘Mock Trumpet’, and Smith has been able to establish the titles 
and probable dates of publication of books one to three from contem- 
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porary newspaper advertisements. The first, advertised in Post Boy. 
September 13-15, 1698, was “A Collection of Ayers fitted for the new 
Instrument call’d the mock Trumpet, with Instructions to play on it, 
as also first and Second Trebles for two Trumpets: Graven price 1s.’; 
the second was advertised in Flying Post, July 18-20, 1699, and the 
third in Post Man, October 23-6, 1703. No copy of any of these 
publications is known to survive, however. The present volume is not 
listed separately in Smith’s book; since he knew of no copy and could 
discover no advertisement for it, he was content to refer the reader to 
Walsh’s catalogue of c. 1721 (see nos. 17, 21 and 137 of his biblio- 
graphy). 

The volume under discussion is, therefore, the unique survivor of 
Walsh’s publications for the mock trumpet, an instrument which finds 
no place in any dictionary of music known to the writer, and it is of no 
little interest. Like most of his music-books, it is undated, but the im- 
print “Walsh . . . Hare . . . and Randall’ shows that it must have been 
published between November 1706 and October 1708.2 Walsh was a 
keen and enterprising businessman, and the task of the bibliographer is 
greatly complicated by his tendency to use the same plates for books 
published with different title-pages, but issued more or less simultan- 
eously. It is tempting to assume that the music plates of the present 
volume were also used for the 4th Book of the Compleat Flute Master 
(advertised in Post Man, February 15-18, 1707: Smith, no. 236) and 
for the 4th Book of the Gentleman’s Companion (perhaps identical with 
the preceding volume? Advertised in Post Man, March 29-April 1, 
1707: Smith, no. 240); certainly the contents of these volumes, as they 
are given in the advertisements, are an accurate description of the 
contents of the mock trumpet book, and all the pieces are perfectly 
playable on the recorder. But no copies of Flute Master | Gentleman’s 
Companion, IV are now known to exist, so that direct comparison is 
unfortunately impossible. To sum up: Mock Trumpet, IV was certainly 
published between November 1706 and October 1708, and there is a 
good chance of its dating from January-February 1707. 


ITS CONTENTS 


The book, like many others of the time, is printed on one side of the 
paper only, and it is clear that each of the plates used was three times 
the height of the published volume, the printed sheets being cut across, 
assembled in their correct order, and stitched together ready for sale. 
Page [i], printed from a plate of its own, is the title-page, given earlier 
in full. Page [ii] contains: 
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The GAMUT or Scale for the Mock Trumpet 
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followed by the same scale downwards. (From page [iii] we learn that 
the thumb-hole was on the underside of the instrument, beneath the 
hole for the forefinger of the left hand.) The notes are given as crotchets 
on a treble stave. Page [iii] consists of ‘Directions for the Mock 
Trumpet’. After a few words explaining which holes are to be covered 
by which fingers, the anonymous author says: ‘put the Trumpet in 
your Mouth, as far as the Gilded Leather, and blow pretty strong’. He 
then deals with the two signs for ornaments used in the book ( # for 
a ‘close Shake’; + for an ‘open Shake, Beat or Sweeting’) and their 
fingerings for the various notes of the scale. These are in no way 
unusual, save for the remark: “To Grace [¢"| you must put down the 
middle Finger of your left Hand, and the Middle Fingure of your 
Right Hand upon their proper Holes, then close beat the fore Finger 
of your Right Hand, and it produces a tingling [g"]’. Page [iv] contains 
brief remarks on the rudiments of music—note-values, time-signatures 
and so on—and is of no special interest. A single plate was used for 
pages [ii] to [iv]. 

This introductory section is followed by eighteen pages of music 
(paginated 1 to 18, and printed from six plates): 


nAwn 


1. Rigadoon / Minuet Round O 10. Minuet Round O a2 
2. Minuet / Trumpet Minuet 11. [Minuet] a2 

3. Gavot Round O / Minuet Round O 12. [March] Round O a2 
4. March a2 13. Prelude a2 

5. The King of Spains March Round O a2 14. Jigg 42 

6. Minuet Round O 2 2 15. Slow [March] 2 2 

7. Aire Round O 42 / Minuet a 2 16. [March] a2 

8. Aire a2 17. [Minuet] 

9. Aire Slow a2 18. [March] a2 


All the pieces are in C major; the notes used by the first ‘trumpet’ are 
gc" d" e" f" g" (a’ and Db’ are rare; a” occurs in one piece), the second 
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being confined to g’ c” d” e”, with an occasional f” and g” and a mis- 


printed f’ (which should be g’). 


THE INSTRUMENT 

The style of the music, the notes used and the fingering charts, 
allied with the information to be derived from Roger’s contemporary 
publications, * Vivaldi’s concertos* and Handel’s overture, leave no 
doubt that the Mock Trumpet was the English name for the chalumeau 
or early clarinet. The present volume proves that it was known and 
used in England as early as 1706-8, and suggests that the first surviving 
music for the clarinet may have been published not by Roger but by 
Walsh. 

But Walsh’s economical habits as a printer enable us to deduce more 
than this. Whenever possible he used his engraved plates over and over 
again until they were worn out, and there can be little doubt that the 
single large plate used for printing the three pages of instructions for 
the mock trumpet found in the Fourth Compleat Book was the same 
plate that he had had prepared for his first publication of mock trumpet 
music in 1698. It shows signs of wear, by comparison with the freshness 
of the engraving of the music pages; yet there are no signs of re-touch- 
ing or alteration. The title pages of the books by themselves would not 
exclude the possibility that the instrument had been altered in some 
way during the decade that separated the Collection of Ayers from the 
Fourth Compleat Book (though the possibility would in any case be 
small); but the evidence of the engraved pages of instructions and of 
Walsh’s known habits as a printer enable us to say pretty positively 
that the mock trumpet of 1706-8 was identical with the mock trumpet 
of 1698. 

The full title of the Collection of Ayers refers to the mock trumpet as a 
‘new fistrument’, yet there is no reference to it among Talbot’s papers 
at Christ Church and we must conclude that Talbot did not know of its 
existence when he was assembling his material. Since he was in touch 
with the leading London musicians of his time, I think we must assume 
that they, too, had not yet heard of it, and that the latest possible date 
for the compilation of the Talbot MS must therefore be early in 1698 
(since some time-delay must be allowed for between the introduction 
of a new instrument and the appearance of a book of tunes and instruc- 
tions for it). The fortunate preservation of a unique copy of this little 
book in an out-of-the-way library thus allows us to conclude that the 
mock trumpet was a chalumeau or early clarinet, not a tromba marina; 
that the earliest tutor (only three pages long) and collection of music 
for the instrument was printed in London in 1698; that its popularity 
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during the following decade was great enough to warrant the issue of 
four books of music for it; that the date of Talbot’s MS may be nar- 
rowed down to c. 1695-8; and that the honour of owning the first 
known printed collection of clarinet music (1706-8) probably rests 
not with the Brussels Conservatoire, but with the Euing Library, 
Glasgow. 


NOTES 

1 An advertisement for this appears in the Daily Post, October 25, 1729. The 
Walsh catalogue of c. 1721 includes “A book of Instructions for the German Flute 
[price] 1-6° which is probably the Lessons for the German Flute (Walsh & 
Hare), a copy of which is in the Dayton C. Miller collection. Hotteterre’s book 
was first published in Paris in 1707, and Roger issued a pirated edition of it 
(undated) which was probably pirated in its turn by Walsh for his edition. 
Hellwig, in his note to the facsimile edition of Hotteterre’s book(Cassel, 1941) 
suggest that Roger’s edition did not appear until 1728. See also Dayton C. 

er’s Bibliography of the flute. 

2'W. C. Smith, Bibliography of the Musical Works published by John Walsh 
during the years 1695-1720 (London, 1948), p. xxvi. 

3 Cf. T. Dart, “The Earliest Collections of Clarinet Music’, GSJ, IV, pp- 
39-41. 

4 Cf. W. Kolneder, ‘Die Klarinette als Concertino-Instrument bei Vivaldi’, 
Die Musikforschung, IV, pp. 185-191. 

5 Cf. Musical Times, October-December 1952. 
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EDMUND A. BOWLES 


Instruments at the Court of 
Burgundy (1363-1467) 
I 


N 14$3 Constantinople fell to the Turks, a blow to Christendom that 

was keenly felt by Duke Philip the Good of Burgundy (1419-67). Full 
of religious zeal and considering the event to be a personal insult, he 
vowed to take up arms against the infidel. In order to win over the 
knights and nobles to his avenging crusade, Philip planned a gigantic 
feast, to which were invited most of the nobility of western Europe. 
Both Olivier de la Marche, the duke’s major-domo, and his chancellor, 
Nicholas Rolin, helped to arrange the festivity. 

The so-called Feast of the Pheasant took place on Sunday, February 
17, 1454. The doors to the banqueting hall were guarded by uniformed 
nobles and crossbowmen, and three long tables were set up inside, the 
duke’s place being at the centre table beneath a canopy of velvet and 
gold. The buffet was close by, with a gold service and crystal glassware 
encrusted with jewels. The tablecloths of silk damask touched the floor, 
and embroidered cushions with varied coats-of-arms were placed on 
the long benches. A naked woman with long, flowing hair leaned 
against one of the large supporting columns in the hall, guarded by a 
live chained lion; she symbolized the city of Constantinople being pro- 
tected by the Lion of Flanders. At one end of the duke’s table was a 
large wheeled platform representing a church with stained-glass win- 
dows; fhside there were four musicians (three choirboys and one tenor) 
who sang, and also small organs that were played ‘when their turn 
came’.1 Another tableau depicted an exact replica of a Flemish ship in 
port, complete with rigging, sailors, bales, and casks. At another table 
one of the twelve dishes was a huge pastry castle in which twenty-eight 
musicians sang and played on recorders, rebecs, lutes, horns, dulcians, 
bagpipes, and a German cornett. The moat surrounding the castle was 
filled with orange-water, and on a lake between the castle and a replica 
of a Flemish town was a ‘desert’ with tigers and snakes fighting, again 
an emblematic reference to Christendom and the infidel. 

When everyone was seated, a musician in the church rang a small, 
‘very high’ bell loudly. When the noise had died away, the three choir- 
boys and the tenor inside the church sang ‘a very sweet chanson’. ‘What 
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it was, I cannot say’, a spectator named Mathieu d’Escouchy remarked, 
‘but it seemed to me like a pleasant “benedictus” for the beginning of 
supper ..? Upon its conclusion, a musician standing on the first long 
table, and disguised as a shepherd, played a bagpipe. Then a horse 
entered the banquet hall backwards (!), with two trumpeters astride it 
blowing a fanfare. The organs were again played, followed by the 
German cornett from within the pastry pic, sounding ‘very strange’. 
As the banquet began, it was evident that there was not enough room 
for the ducal court, guests, platforms, performers, and servants. Food, 
in large gold containers ornamented with the Burgundian coat-of- 
arms, was let down from the ceiling by cranes. Each meat course alone 
numbered over forty different dishes. As the feast progressed, various 
interludes were given on an improvised stage. The first one, already 
mentioned, was a Benedictus sung by the choirboys and the tenor. 
During the second one the ducal choristers sang, among other things, 
a motet and the three-part chanson ‘La saulvegarde de ma vie’. These 
singers, too, were hidden in a large pie, which also contained a bagpipe 
.and another instrument that played together ‘something sweet to hear’. * 
Lutes and vielles accompanied the singers later on. This pastry pie en- 
veloping the ducal musicians represented the duke’s protection of 
secular music. When the long chanson had ended, the doors to the 
banqueting hall opened and in came four musicians, clad in white, 
blowing a fanfare with gold trumpets (clarions). Following them paced 
a white stag, on which was seated a lovely young twelve-year-old girl 
holding on to the stag’s horns with both hands so as not to fall off. As 
the stag came into the hall, she began to sing Guillaume Dufay’s chan- 
son ‘Je ne vis onques la pareille’, in a high and clear voice.‘ A play, the 
Mystery and Adventures of Jason, was then performed on the stage. The 
choristers in the church sang a prologue, and then there was another 
fanfare on the four clarions from behind the green stage curtains. 5 
After the play had ended, the organ in the church played once again, 
followed by an instrumental piece from four recorder-players, swelter- 
ing in their stuffy pie. The duke’s two blind vielle-players (Jehan de 
Cordoval and Jehan Fernandez), and a young girl in the service of his 
duchess, sang and played with them. Then three taborers inside the pie 
played, and another instrumental chanson was performed; its music (in 
the form of a caccia) was intended to depict a hunt, perhaps a symbolic 
representation of the Flemish nobles chasing Saracen prey. Wonder on 
wonder: an elephant entered the hall, representing distant lands cap- 
tured by the infidel. In the howdah was a woman dressed in white satin 
robes ‘to show the superiority of her birth and her noble lineage;’® she 
depicted the captive Church begging for delivery by a crusade. (The 
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poor creature was none other than the resourceful Olivier de la Marche, 
who sang his ‘pleadings’ in a high falsetto voice, and completed his 
colourful performance with Dufay’s four-part “Lamentatio sanctae 
matris ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae’;? de la Marche sang the alto in 
Latin, while the choir sang the other parts in French.) The last interlude 
was preceded by a procession of torch-bearers and musicians with 
tabors, harps and lutes. Finally, at about three in the morning, spiced 
wines were circulated in large bowls glittering with precious stones, 
and the feast came to an end.® 


Although perhaps this use of instruments borders on the fantastic, 
the Burgundian love of colour, pomp, and ceremony had always been 
characterized by the use of musical instruments of every kind.° 

This love of instruments dated from long before Burgundy fell 
under the rule of the Valois dynasty. Philip the Bold (1342-1404) was 
only fourteen when he and his father were captured during the battle 
of Poitiers, on September 19, 1356. Early in April of the following year, 
King John II of France and young Philip were taken to England by the 
Black Prince. Arriving in London on May 24, they were installed at the 
palace of the Savoy, but both were at liberty to come and go as they 
pleased. Many nobles formerly attached to the king’s household accom- 
panied him, as did his physicians, cooks, valets, falconers, and chap- 
lains. The royal captives hunted, gambled, rode, held banquets, and 
were amused by their own court musicians brought over from France. 
The accounts are full of references to the varied splendours of the ex- 
patriate French court: 1° 

Dec. 1357: “To bring the organs to Savoy (Palace), 6 deniers.’ 
Jan. 1358: ‘For a half-a-pound of incense for the chapel. . . .’ 

The duchy of Burgundy escheated to King John of France when its 
fuedal lord died, leaving no issue. John gave the duchy to his second son, 
Philip, on September 6, 1363, as a reward for his faithful service at the 
battle of Poitiers. Philip immediately established his court officially at 
Dijon, the old capital of the Burgundian domains. Although he spent 
most of his time elsewhere, the duke travelled extensively throughout 
his duchy, always accompanied by his chaplains and musicians. All the 
furnishings of the chapel were portable, and all the musicians were 
regular members of the ducal household. By 1367 the duke had no less 
than twenty-eight musicians in his service.11 In 1368 he engaged a 
kettle-drummer (Henri Baudet); in 1371 a psaltery-player (Thomas de 
Quincy); a harpist and a trumpeter in 1384. 

Soon after his accession, Philip saw to the purchase of horns and brass 
trumpets for the watchmen of his castles. The Hundred Years’ War 
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"was raging near at hand; Burgundy was still neutral, so that caution 
was necessary: 


*, . . for the purchase of a brass trumpet for the turret of the castle of 


Grignon, to [be] blown when the watchman sees men-at-arms.’!? 
“1 florin, 6 groschins for 6 field horns to be sounded, three for the Chateau 
of Cuisery and one for Sagy.’8 


The duke took a personal interest in the welfare and salaries of his 
musicians, and saw to it that they had suitable musical instruments. He 
paid them in amounts according to the relative value of other merchan- 
dise; one hundred francs was equal to the price of three good horses, 
six francs was worth a cask of wine, and one franc—the minimum 
salary or gift given to the most humble wandering musician—was 
worth ‘one pair of high felt boots’. 14 In addition to their regular salary, 
his musicians usually received rent-money (about forty-eight livres) 
and many gifts during the year. Bounty was distributed to the instru- 
mentalists, usually one-half of the amount given to officers, heralds and 
purveyors, and they also received their clothing. The various accounts 

-show that Philip valued his musicians highly enough to give them addi- 
tional money to buy instruments themselves: 1° 


1368: 6 francs to Henri Baudet, the duke’s drummer, to buy a military 
kettledrum. 

1369: Gillet de Toul, ‘having played many times’, received 3 francs ‘to 
buy a citole’. 


The duke was especially fond of military music: 
1372: 27 francs to Berthelemi Lyon, for a horse and a new trumpet ‘in his 


service with the duke’. 
1384: Nicholas de la Marche was given money to buy a gold trumpet. 


and very generous to his instrumentalists: 1!” 


1365: ‘14 florins to Berhot, the minstrel of Créancy, due to the fact that 
St John’s night just passed, he played his cornamuse . . . ; and to 
Symon Guiteaul, sergeant of the duke, [who] accompanied him 
softly on his cornett tonight, considering that he was not an officer 
[and also] his very great poverty.’ 

1371: On Christmas day Philip gave gifts to many minstrels ‘who, on 
Christmas, had played before the Duke at Dijon’. 

Philip the Bold died on April 27, 1404. In perfect keeping with his 
luxurious life, he was given a costly funeral. His embalmed body lay 
in state amidst velvet, satin and gold, with sixty torch-bearers surround- 
ing the draped coffin. The funeral procession through the various Bur- 
gundian towns lasted for almost two months, and Philip’s body was 
finally interred in the Carthusian Monastery of Champmol on June 16, 
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II 

The second duke of Burgundy, John the Fearless (1404-19) proved 
to be a marked contrast with his father—narrow-minded, unscrupu- 
lous, violent, and dishonest. His short reign was characterized by poli- 
tical entanglements and intrigue, and musical activities were reduced to 
a minimum. However, the duke seems to have had over a dozen 
musicians attached to his court. 

During John’s reign, the instrumentalists, in addition to a daily salary, 
received new livery, bearing the ducal coat-of-arms in gold and silver. 
In 1407, the duke ordered that fifty-five lengths of scarlet cloth be 
requisitioned to make eight robes for his four minstrels, two trumpeters 
and two grooms. The trumpeters also received banners for their instru- 
ments. One musician, a lutenist named Prost, provided the duke with 
five woodwind instruments for his musicians in 1413. Known as a 
‘maker of instruments’, he is the first lutenist mentioned in the accounts 
as being present at the ducal court.18 One of the duke’s chaplains, 
Bernard de Montigny, had been in the service of the Duke of Berri; 
he was known as a fine organist and organ-builder, and built the organ 
in the Cathedral of Troyes. !® 

On many occasions the ducal musicians were present during the 
meals of the duke or duchess. Sometimes they enjoyed the rare privilege 
accorded to members of the household of eating at the ducal table, but 
usually they merely played during dinner. These facts attest to the high 
status enjoyed by the instrumentalists of Burgundy, for ducal etiquette 
required even the lesser nobility to eat in a separate room. 

In September 1419, when the last payment to musicians during the 
lifetime of John the Fearless was listed, there were twelve vielle- 
players, ®° six harpists, and six trumpeters. 24 

The reign of duke Philip the Good (1419-67) was the climax of Bur- 
gundian splendour. He was a patriotic man, firm, sturdy and very reli- 
gious, spending hours each day in intense prayer, and fasting frequently. 
Yet he practised debauchery and black magic, and he lived by a moral 
code of his own. In addition, he was a lover of luxury, wealth, and 
ostentation, and the magnificence and artistic grandeur of his court was 
unparalleled in Europe. | 

The various artisans attached to the court, including the musicians 
and singers, were usually valets-de-chambre to the duke. Consequently 
they were free from the normal guild restrictions, were’independent, 
could approach the duke at any time, buy materials in his name, and 
use the ducal seal. They received a fixed salary and were exempt from 
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taxation by the duke (although they still paid a city tax). Moreover, the 
duke himself took a keen interest in the arts, and personally supervised 


_ the music of his court. What better place could a musician desire? 


The duke’s instrumentalists and minstrels were selected with the same 
care as the other valets and artisans at the court. Trumpeters, vielle- 
players, lutenists, harpists, and wind-players—French, German, Lom- 
bard, Flemish, Portuguese—all constituted a part of the ducal house- 
hold. The actual number of minstrels at the court varied from time to 
time. During the early years of his reign, Philip was preoccupied with 
political affairs, and had in his service only players of ‘soft’ instruments 
and one harpist. After his marriage to Isabel of Portugal (1430), the 
number of instrumentalists rapidly increased. In the words of one con- 
temporary, the ducal musicians were ‘quiet men, of good and honest 
reputation’.*? Most of them seem to have been married and to have 
owned homes of their own. Many young minstrels-to-be were taken 
into the ducal service and apprenticed to the older musicians, who 
educated the youths in everything from musicianship to court etiquette, 
in a manner like that of the guild schools: ** 
Andry Jambe, trumpeter, received 20 francs “for the expense of a young 


boy whom he had schooled in his profession and kept with him . . . and 
also for a trumpet which he had brought him.’ 


The Hundred Years’ War continued to rage intermittently during 
Philip’s reign. The various trumpeters, musicians, singers, and organ- 
ists all formed part of the Burgundian army, the field trumpeters and 
kettle-drummers leading the marches, followed by the ‘loud’ instru- 
ments. When a city was attacked the battle was begun to the noise of 
trumpets and clarions. Musicians also announced victories, ‘and 
affirmed, by the force and loudness of their instruments, the power of 


their sovereign’. 


‘The duke of Burgundy has twelve war trumpeters, the best that can be 
found, and these trumpeters are governed by one in their midst who is their 
chief. And the morning that Ze prince must leave, they must play all 
together a fanfare in front of the prince’s windows to awaken him. . . .’*5 


The arrival of Philip’s ambassadors at Lisbon in 1429 to escort the 
Portuguese princess back to Bruges caused a great commotion, for the 
forthcoming marriage of Isabella and Philip was no small event. It is 
easy to imagine the occasion: ** 


‘Also a great number of knights, riding-masters, well-mounted and well- 
dressed, townspeople, and notable merchants of the city of Lisbon went 
to the meeting-place. . . . There was a large number of trumpeters, min- 
strels, organists, harpists, and other players of instruments. . . . 


On January 8, of the following year, the princess arrived at Bruges. 
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Shortly before noon she sailed into the port, escorted by ships and 
barges of the Portuguese navy, and accompanied by a large entourage. 
There was ‘a great abundance . . . of trumpeters, minstrels and players 
of many musical instruments, all endeavouring to do the best they 
could for the festival and for the joy of the said lady . . .’.?” Isabella was 
escorted on horseback through the city to the duke’s dwellings: ?* 


‘Also, it is pointless to ask if there were heralds, trumpeters, and min- 
strels; it had been so long a time since so many were together (there were 
at least 120 silver trumpets or more, and other trumpeters, minstrels, 
organists, harpists, and numerous other instrumentalists) that the power of 
their playing made such a noise that the whole city resounded from it.’ 


The grouping of instruments at the Burgundian court into ‘loud’ and 
‘soft’ categories, mentioned above in passing, was but a predilection of 
the times, rather than a steadfast system. ?® The actual number of the 
various instruments is unknown, but one can easily imagine the wide 
variety from a poem by Jean Molinet, a contemporary writer. It goes 
without saying that he drew upon the instruments current at that time. 
He lists, in order:*° harps, organs, vielles, psalteries, lutes, drums, 
shawms, chekkers (essecquiers), cymbals, hurdy-gurdies, bagpipes 
(choros), nakers, rebecs, small hand-bells, tambourines, flutes, citterns, 
trumpets, barrel-shaped drums (bedons), struck harps (sambucques), 
fifes (tibies), bells, cornetts, monochords and decacordes (clavichords?)®1 

Instruments were divided into three main types: those of brass, such 
as field trumpets and clarions, reed instruments, such as shawms and 
bombards, and other wooden instruments. Cornetts were made of 
wood covered with leather, and recorders were of wood orivory. The 
German and Flemish instrument-makers were the most famous. Horns 
were made at Bruges, and organs were built at Ghent, to mention but 
two important centres of manufacture: 


1423: Pierre de Prost, lutenist and instrument-maker of Bruges, was paid 
60 groschins for five pairs of instruments, ‘two of them called keyed 
bombards, a bass bombard, and two shawms. .. .’ 

1439: Hennequin Haulx, lutenist and instrument-maker of Brussels, 
furnished the duke’s minstre!s with five wind instruments, ‘three 
keyed tenors . . . and two shawms’. 


Philip himself preferred trumpets to all other instruments. He always 
had them lead his processions, and the players often entertained him at 
dinner. For example, in 1456, the duke dined with his three trumpeters 
on the same day on which he had paid Pierre Coustain (one of his 
painters) ‘for the making of eight long banners for military trumpets’ .** 
The trumpeters had a certain dignity and prestige; along with the 
kettle-drummers they enjoyed special privileges, and formed a distinct 
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group in themselves. Their importance was enhanced by their mani- 
fold use and their high position in the Burgundian towns. A Dijon 
document of 1433 attests to these facts, stating that ‘many lords and 
foreigners make fun of horns’, and that it was ‘a greater honour for a 
city to have a trumpet than a horn’. Philip, according to a letter of the 
following year, evidently believed that horns had ‘a harsh sound’. 
Military trumpets were of silver, found only at the ducal court or in a 
wealthy city, such as Bruges. They were often bent elbow-shaped to 
facilitate playing. The ducal banners attached to the instruments were 
coloured red and blue, with vermilion fringes for ceremonial occasions. 
The ordinary trumpets (trompettes de ménéstrels) were wooden, covered 
with leather. They had a less brilliant sonority and were perhaps used 
for fanfares. These trumpets were probably closer to trombones than 
to trumpets, and they were often supplied with a slide to produce a 
larger number of notes than the mere harmonic series. *4 They were 
used to play the bass part in instrumental or vocal/instrumental chansons. 
The role of musical instruments at the court of Philip the Good is 
‘graphically illustrated by the countless jousts, festivals, and dances held 
almost constantly. At the official celebrations, marriages, tournaments, 
and dances, not only the ducal musicians participated, but also those 
of the invited dignitaries. The minstrels all followed the duke wherever 
he went, and the cities along the route furnished musicians to greet the 
party and to perform mystery and other plays. Jousts and tournaments 
were an integral part of the daily life of the feudal nobles of Burgundy, 
often lasting for up to five days. All those taking part (lords, princes, 
knights, and squires) had to be present for celebrations and banquets in 
the host’s town house, which commenced five days before the actual 
contests. Dancing, singing, and general merry-making took place in 
the city square. On the third day, the adversaries unfurled their vari- 
ously-coloured banners ‘to the loud noise of minstrels, trumpets and 

clarions’ 
*,.. and also, as for the matter of heralds, tambourine players, and trum- 


peters who came to accompany the jousters, you should know once and 
for all that each jouster who came was magnificently attended by them. .. .’ 


On the fourth day, the ‘Vigil of the Tournament’, the masters-at-arms 
and heralds called for all the contestants to enter the lists. Each event is 
graphically described in a contemporary poem by Christine de Pisan, 
beginning with the procession to the field of combat: %¢ 


“Minstrels, trumpeters, drummers, 
There were more than three pairs, 


Who blew so loudly 
That hill-and-dale resounded.’ 
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PLATE II (see pages 23-34) 


Example of Dotes and Notes. 


| 4 
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Note this mark *- means thar you ‘inutt ftop but half the Hole or - 


_ Dott before which it ftands. 


This mark 5 among the Dotts in thtTow eft Line, intimates that you | 


muft put your little Finger cn the little Brafs Acy. 

Note alfe, that the loweft line among the Dotts ferves for one of the 
Brafs Heys; Viz. if this mark is before the Dott it is the little Hey, o- 
_therwife it is the great one. 


THE FRENCH HAUTBOY 
Tablature from The Sprightly Companion (Playford, 1695) 
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PLATE III (see pages 23-34) 
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THE FRENCH HAUTBOY 
A Tablature from The Compleat Tutor to the Hautboy, (Walsh and Hare, 
c. 1715) 
B Tablature from La Véritable Maniére d’apprendre a Jouer . . . du Hautbois 
(by Freillon Poncein: Paris, 1700) 
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PLATE IV (see pages 52-69) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN I7TH-CENTURY DUTCH PAINTINGS 
J. v. d. Kuye, Musical Group (Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam) 
Lute, bass viol, music books 
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e MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN I7TH-CENTURY DUTCH PAINTINGS 
A. v. d. Tempel, Family Scene (Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam) 
Harpsichord, bass viol, music books 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN I17TH-CENTURY DUTCH PAINTINGS 
C. Dusart, Peasant Festival (Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam) 
Hurdy-gurdy, chanter 


PLATE VII (see pages 52-69) 
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PLATE VIII (see pages 52-69) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN I7TH-CENTURY DUTCH PAINTINGS 
G. Coques, The family of Jacques van Eyck (Budapest, Museum of Fine Arts) 
Bass viol, positive organ, guitar 
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PLATE IX (see pages 52-69) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN I7TH-CENTURY DUTCH PAINTINGS a 
J. M. Molenaers, Musical Pastime (National Gallery, London) ae 
Theorbo-lute, cittern : 
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PLATE XI (see page 98) 


TWO CURIOUS INSTRUMENTS AT VERONA 
A The two reed instruments, showing both sides 
he B Their upper ends, showing the twin bores 
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Sumptuously dressed, the contestants filed in to the blaring of trumpets 
and clarions, carrying their coats-of-arms on brilliant banners. Mounts 
were tested until the minstrels blew retreat. Then followed an elaborate 
dinner: 


‘Then minstrels came forward 

And began to play... 

Then the dances began: 

New, joyous, and gay.’ 
The actual tournament day began with the martial strains .of brass 
instruments. The audience was always impressed by the tumult of 
trumpets, and whenever one challenger dealt his opponent a particu- 
larly heavy blow all the musicians at once would play very loudly: 


‘Then joyously the minstrels 
Sounded forth, heralds cried . . . 
Lances broke, heads clanked, 

And these minstrels played loudly 
As if one heard the thunder of God.’ 


After the decisions were made by the judges, the entire assembly ad- 
journed for supper, the awarding of prizes, dancing and singing: 


‘Minstrels played, 
And dancing diverted 
Companions of noble blood.’ 


Every ducal festivity was terminated by dancing; and marriages, 


holidays and armistices were also pretexts for general celebration. The 


elaborate court dances were paid for by the duke himself, and they 
reached the limits of splendour. While the nobility preferred to dance 
the courtly basse-dance, the people chose carols, country dances, and 
mumming. There was a diversity of instrumental accompaniment; the 
softer instruments were placed on the ground level, and on a raised 
platform behind were the ‘loud’ instruments. 


or ‘The high instruments were played, 
Which were more pleasing to dancing 
Because of the noise which they made. 
One could briefly hear them 
Sounding with much vigour: 
Trumpets, tabors, timbrels, tympani, 
Cymbals (of which there were few). 
Bagpipes and shawms 
And horns of very fine make. 


‘And then low instruments resumed 
When less noise was required: 
Recorders, flutes and dulcians, 

Which sounded very gentle and sweet, 
And certain other instruments, soft, 

Of which the sounds were very pleasant.’ 
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IAN EF. FINLAY 
Musical Instruments in 
17th-Century Dutch Paintings 


HROUGHOUT the ages the visual arts have provided an interesting 
and often unique commentary on the history of music, especially 


in the field of musical instruments, their construction, manner of 


playing and performance in groups. 

Seldom has this commentary been more profuse or varied than in the 
works of the Dutch genre painters of the seventeenth century. For the 
Northern Netherlands this century and, in particular, the era of Stad- 
houder Frederik Hendrik (1584-1647), was a period of pre-eminence 
in artistic as well as in economic and political spheres, and it has rightly 
been called “de gouden eeuw’. 

In contract to baroque painting in the Southern Netherlands, Italy 
and Spain, Dutch art was essentially protestant in outlook!, and Dutch 
artists worked, not for the great religious or noble families, but for 
city magistrates, boards of governors, shooting clubs, and, above all 
for the wealthy merchants, who inhabited the houses which can still 
be seen along the great canals of Amsterdam and other Dutch cities, 
and who were rich enough to devote time to the practice of music. To 
meet the demands of this class for the type of art they understood and 
appreciated, there arose a vast body of anecdotal painters*, whose 
works were, apart from the ‘regentenstukken’’, usually of small 
dimensions and suitable for the adornment of the ordinary citizen’s 
parlour, representing scenes from everyday bourgeois or military life, 
and in certain cases that of the lowest classes. Unfortunately there are 
no representations of the famous ‘Muiderkring’ which formed the 
focus of literary and musical life in the Northern Netherlands in the 
seventeenth century under P. C. Hooft (1581-1647) and Constantijn 
Huygens (1596-1687).4 

These paintings, arising as it were out of an ideal set of conditions— 
music in the home, and artists to portray it accurately—thus form a 
faithful commentary throughout the whole gamut of seventeenth- 
century Dutch life, and the perhaps too great attention to detail, which 
was to lead to a period of decadence in the eighteenth century, is for 
our purpose a distinct advantage, for it must be remembered that only 
in the seventeenth century did instrumental music really come into its 
own, having by then achieved comparative freedom from the influ- 
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ences of vocal and church music. On much music of the period, 
however, such descriptions as ‘accomodées tant aux instruments, 
comme 3 la voix’ are still found. The difference in timbre of the various 
instruments had not then been fully realized, accounting for the follow- 
ing typical instruction: ‘om op de viool, luit en andere instrumenten te 
konnen spelen’. It was for example not until the eighteenth century 
that the flute and violin were no longer regarded as interchangeable in 
many works. Pure fancy on the part of the artists was rare—facts are 
here portrayed, not visions, as one can see by comparing a still life by 
de Heem with one by Picasso. 

For the purposes of this study I have restricted myself to the artists 
who worked in the Northern Netherlands—at such centres as Amster- 
dam, Haarlem, Delft, Leyden, Utrecht and Deventer—during the seven- 
teenth century. The loss to the study by the omission of Flemish artists is 
slight, except perhaps in the case of Gonzales Coques (1618-84) who 
portrays certain instruments and concerted groups not found in the 
works of Dutch artists.5 

Use was made of the collections of reproductions in the libraries of 
the Kunsthistorisch Instituut of the University of Amsterdam (Museum 
Willet-Holthuysen), Rijksprentenkabinet of the Rijksmuseum, and the 
Instituut voor Kunsthistorische Documentatie in The Hague, as well as 
paintings in Dutch and English public and private collections. I would 
like to take this opportunity of offering my grateful thanks to the 
Directors of these institutes for their help and co-operation. More than 
twenty thousand reproductions and paintings, of which over six 
hundred were found to contain representations of musical instruments, 
the work of approximately one hundred and forty artists, were in- 
volved. 

This is by no means an exhaustive treatment of the subject, but it is 
hoped that it may stimulate another investigator to throw further light 
on this hitherto neglected aspect of the history of music.® 

For the purpose of discussing the instruments, the following system 
of classification has been used: 

A: Plucked stringed instruments 
1 Lute’ 
2 Cittern 
3 Guitar 
4 Harp 
B: Bowed stringed instruments 
5 Violin 
6 Viole da Gamba and violoncello 
7 Trumscheit 
8 Bow 
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C: Wind instruments 
9 Recorder 
10 Transverse flute, flageolet and whistle 
11 Trombone and crumhorn 
12 Animal and hunting horn 
13 Trumpet 
14 Bagpipes 
15 Panpipes 


D: Keyboard instruments 
16 Portative and positive organ 
17 Harpsichord, virginals, spinet and clavichord 
18 Hurdy-gurdy 


E: Percussion instruments 
19 Triangle 

20 Drum 

21 Tambourine 

22 Rommelpot 


F: Miscellaneous 

23 Musical instrument cases 
24 Music 

25 Unidentifiable instruments 


I will discuss first the individual instruments, followed by a short 

note on the concerted groups. It is hoped at a later date to investigate 
fully the relationship between the concerted groups and the printed 
music of the period. 
LuTE: The lute was dominant amongst the plucked stringed instru- 
ments of the period and is by far the most often portrayed in paintings.” 
It was called by Praetorius (1618) ‘fundamentum et initium’ of all 
music, and by another contemporary writer ‘principem quasi et 
Reginam musicorum instrumentorum omnium’. 

The body of the lute was oval or pumpkin-shaped, being made in 
six to twelve sections. In one painting these sections appear to be of 
different types of wood.® The rosette was in some cases carved very 
beautifully at different levels, and it made use of various types of orna- 
mentation. The lute normally had seven or eight frets, while the num- 
ber of double strings grew from less than ten to about twenty-two. 
The number in the paintings is usually from twelve to eighteen. 

The lute owed much of its popularity to its versatility, for it could 
replace almost any instrument, whatever its pitch, in an ensemble, and 
it could both accompany a singer or a melody of its own. With the 
increased desire to provide its own accompaniment there arose the need 
for lower-pitched strings, which were placed as open drones outside 
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the fingerboard and tuned to the required pitch before playing. The 
extra strings had to have a separate pegbox in order not to put too much 
strain on the instrument. There are three possibilities, each of which is 
found in the paintings. The generic name for such lutes was ‘arch- 
lutes’, but each type had a special name. Thus there are four distinct 
es: 
: ‘Sianle lute, with the single pegbox almost at right angles to the 
fingerboard.® 
b. Chitarrone, with the first pegbox on the neck and the second pegbox 
placed above the first as an elongation of the neck.!° Such instruments 
reached on occasions six or seven feet in height. 
c. Theorbo, in which the second pegbox was placed above and a little 
to the side of the first, so that the neck became S-shaped. 
d. Theorbo-lute, in which the first pegbox was placed at right angles to 
the fingerboard, while the second was a continuation of the neck.!? 
This was the commonest type of arch-lute in the seventeenth century, 
although the chitarrone was probably the oldest. Instruments with up 
to five necks are mentioned. 

There are numerous fine representations of all types of lutes showing 
rosette, pegboxes and frets, two examples having three rosettes.!8 
Many were decorated with ivory, tortoiseshell and mother-of-pearl 
inlaid work."* It is interesting to note that many lutes were transformed 
into hurdy-gurdies when the lute went out of fashion. 

Lutes seem to have been played equally often by men! and women!® 
and often occur in ‘lessons’, with a male teacher and a young lady 
pupil? They also seem to have been part of the stock-in-trade of the 
young women supplied by procuresses.!8 
CITTERN: This instrument belonged to the guitar family and was occa- 
sionally plucked with a plectrum, although this is not the case in any 
of the’ representations. 

The body of the cittern is more reminiscent of that of the lute than 
of the guitar and it has lateral tuning-pegs. The number of double 
strings varied from five to six, reaching in some cases as many as 
twelve. In one of the paintings there are nine.1® There was also a rosette 
and frets.2° Instruments with two necks are recorded. 

There are comparatively few representations of the cittern; in most 
of them it is played by a man,” although there are a few instances of 
women playing it.” 
cuirar. This instrument occurs very much less often than the lute from 
which it differs in shape of body, timbre, etc. In the seventeenth century 
it usually had four, five or six double strings, and the tuning-pegs were 
not lateral as in the lute, but frontal. The rosette was usually open, 
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although in earlier instruments it was carved.** Guitars were often 
highly decorated with inlaid work and seem to have been played 
equally often by men* and women.?® 

HARP. The seventeenth-century harp was described by Praetorius in his 
Syntagma Musicum (1619) as having twenty-four or more strings. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century the chromatic harp, having a 
single string for every semitone, was invented. The pedal harp was not 
introduced until the end of the seventeenth century and was to reach 
its full development early in the nineteenth century by Erard of Paris. 

Only seven representations were found. Three of these represent 
David playing the harp, with or without Saul, and therefore do not 
come strictly within the limits of genre. A work by Paulus Potter?’ 
shows Orpheus playing to a varied collection of animals, in which guise 
the harp appears as a ‘picture within a picture’ in Jan Brueghel’s famous 
“Allegory of Hearing’.?® A painting by an unknown Dutch artist, “The 
Ship of the Church’?® is also allegorical in character. 

The only two genre representations occur in a work by C. Netscher®° 
showing Frau von Montespan playing the instrument, and in a work by 
Cornelis de Man, where it appears in ensemble with violin and 
recorder.*! Certain of these instruments have human heads carved on 
them. 

It would seem that in the baroque era, as today, the harp was played 
almost exclusively by women. 
vioun. Apart from the bow, which we shall discuss later, the violin of 
the seventeenth century differed structurally little from that of today, 
so that our main interest is in its uses. 

The violin was almost as universal as the lute. It was played at peasant 
gatherings, either as a solo instrument or as an accompaniment to 
dancing.®? It was also found at family gatherings*4 and popular 
festivals.35 Violins often occur in still lifes*® and are found as accessories 
in many paintings, either hanging on the wall or lying on tables.3’ 

There are a few examples of the instrument being tuned** and in one 
case a violin is being played resting on a table.® There is one case of a 
left-handed violinist*® and several elaborate string-holders.“! As with 
the gamba, ribbons were sometimes tied round the tuning pegs.? The 
instrument seems to have been played more often by men than by 
women. 

VIOLE DA GAMBA AND VIOLONCELLO. Here we must be careful to dis- 
tinguish between two distinct families, the viole da gamba and the viole 
da braccio. To the former belong the various pitched gambas and to the 
latter the members of the violin family. All members of the gamba 
family were played in a vertical position, either on or between the 
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knees. Underarm bowing (ondergreep) was used for the gambas as can 
be seen in a number of paintings.” 

The scroll of the gamba was often decorated with a carved human or 
animal head, and sometimes ribbons were wound round the tuning 
pegs.*® In the earlier instruments there was a rosette below the finger- 
board,** but this later disappeared. 

The viola da gamba is essentially a bass instrument, although in the 
seventeenth century there was a whole family of variously pitched in- 
struments, forming, as in the case of recorders, a consort. The tuning of 
the various members of the family is given by Praetorious and Rouss- 
eau. The treble, 4” bass 48 and double-bass*® instruments are found in the 
paintings. The bass was important as a solo instrument and for a long 
time held its place against the violoncello. Next to the lute it was the 
favoured instrument in the seventeenth century. The gamba is played 
both by men and women. 

There are comparatively few examples of the violoncello in our 
paintings, as it had not really come into its own in the seventeenth 
century. °° 
TRUMSCHEIT. This strange instrument was probably of Slavonic origin, 
and is rarely found in Holland. The original manner of playing it is to 
be seen in Memlinc’s famous ‘Angels making Music’ (c. 1480).5 It 
usually had one string, which was, in the seventeenth century, played 
with a short bow, and it was only capable of playing harmonics. As 
early as 1511 Sebastian Virdung (Musica getutscht) called it useless 
(onniitz) for any real musical purpose. Another feature of the instru- 
ment was its asymmetrical bridge. It occurs also under the name of 
‘trumpet marine’ .5? 

It is portrayed in two works by Jan Steen. In “The Serenade’® it is 
played i in ensemble with a transverse flute and a lute by a merry group 
in pantomime costumes. ‘The Triumph of David’® is a classical 
burlesque with tambourine, trumpet, cittern, and drum in addition to 
the trumscheit. 

Bows. The main difference between the seventeenth-century and 
present-day bow is the slight convex curve of the bow stick of the 
former, i.e. away from the hair. This made the playing of complex 
chords and quasi-contrapuntal passages such as are found in J. S. Bach’s 
solo violin suites and sonatas very much more effective, and such bows 
have been adopted by many modern players.®® This feature can be seen 
very clearly in some of the paintings.** 

RECORDER. This instrument is on the same model as the flue-pipe of the 
organ, whose sound it resembles. Before the seventeenth century, 
recorders were made in one piece with one high dorsal finger-hole and 
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seven front holes; and in common with so many other instruments of 
the period they were made in consorts. Praetorius mentions seven sizes, 
ranging from treble to double bass. This principle of consorts was no 
doubt conditioned by the contrapuntal nature of much of the instru- 
mental music of the period, in which each instrument still had its own 
fairly strict compass. 

The bass recorder was blown through a bass crook, like the bassoon 
and bass recorder of today. It also had a key for the lowest hole, as can 
be seen in one example.5” The recorder was very much more popular 
than the transverse flute in the seventeenth century®§ and much music 
now played on the latter instrument was originally written for the 
recorder.5® 

Recorders are often found in still lifes®® and as accessories in conver- 
sation pieces.*' They were popular as peasant instruments® and often 
occur in ensemble with lutes® or in the various ensembles which played 
at peasant and open-air weddings.** Occasionally they are found in the 
hands of shepherds,*®* or played by children®* or street musicians. 
TRANSVERSE FLUTE, FLAGEOLET AND WHISTLE. The use of the transverse 
flute falls into quite definite categories. In every case it is played either 
by a man® or a boy.® It occurs mainly in ensembles in upper middle- 
class homes,”° although there are a few cases of its use at peasant”! and 
popular family gatherings.”* A contemporary Dutch etching by 
Vorstermann of a transverse flute player has the following inscription:7 

Veel hebben hun vermaeck op dit of dat te speelen, 

Maer ick segh voor myn part en houde voor gewis, 

Tsy syter oft Luyt Basconter oft veelen, 

Dat ’t spel op de pijp ver het beste van al is. d 
There are two possible representations of the flageolet,”4 both played 
by women, but identification here is difficult, so that no definite in- 
formation can be given. 

In the case of the whistle, there are two classical and mythological 
representations.’° It occurs also in a composite work representing the 
five senses’® in both of which it is played by a young girl. In the re- 
maining two cases it is played by a small boy.”’ 

TROMBONE AND CRUMHORN. There is one possible representation of each 
of these instruments. The trombone occurs in a painting by Verkolje7® 
in which it is hanging on a man’s back. It seems more likely, however, 
that the instrument is a trumpet. What may very well be a crumhorn 
is to be seen in a painting by Steen’® in which a group of musicians is 
playing on a balcony. 

ANIMAL AND HUNTING HORN. The animal horn is a direct descendant of 
the ‘olifant’ of the Middle Ages,8° although the curvature in the 
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seventeenth century is slightly more pronounced than that of the aver- 
age olifant. 

According to the paintings the instrument had three distinct uses. 
They are most frequently met with as hunting horns which were hung 
from the shoulder on a tasselled cord.* In accordance with this, they 
often appear in still lifes with dead game.** Two examples occur of it 
being carried by bakers,®* and it seems reasonable to suppose that they 
formed part of their equipment. Animal horns also figure in the many - 
strange ensembles at popular festivals, e.g. “The Bean Feast’*4 and ‘Feast © 
of the Three Kings’.8° They were used as drinking vessels, often being 
mounted very elaborately.*¢ 

There is one example of a hunting horn in the form of the post- 
horn.8? 

TRUMPET. There are many examples in the paintings, which conveni- 
ently fall into several clear-cut groups. It occurs in several classical, 
biblical and allegorical works.** Their main use was military and there 
are several examples of trumpets being carried on soldiers’ backs,®® in 
some cases with a standard attached.°° It is often found in ensemble with 
a drum,® at popular festivals® and open-air weddings.** There is also 
the well-known painting by Vermeer of an artist’s studio, in which 
the lady is holding a trumpet. 

BAGPIPES. These instruments originally had a double use, namely as 
folk and as military instruments. They still survive in their former 
capacity in certain parts of Southern and Central Europes,®® while a 
military instruments they are today almost entirely confined to Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

The essential elements are a wind-bag, a melody pipe (chanter), 
usually with seven sound-holes, and one or two drones which emit con- 
tinuous and unvarying low-pitched notes. In mest of the paintings 
there are two drones. 

As herdsmen’s instruments they figured in Christmas music and there 
is at least one bagpipe-player to be seen in most of the representations 
of the ‘Adoration of the Shepherds’.°* Apart from this they are found 
at peasant gatherings, e.g. fairs®? and weddings,®® either in the open 
air®® or in inns,!°° where they are often used to accompany dancing in 
ensemble with a recorder. We are reminded here of the finale of 
Bach’s secular cantata “Mer hahn en neue Oberkeet’: 

Wir gehn nun, wo der Tudelsack 

In unsrer Schenke brummt. 
They are also found in some of the merry family gatherings of the type 
portrayed by Jan Steen.1® Their use is entirely restricted to the lower 
classes. As military instruments they are not met with in the paintings. 
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PAN-PIPES. The pan-pipes or syrinx was essentially the classical instru- 
ment of shepherds and herdsmen and is found in classical and alle- 
gorical works only. In all cases it is of the so-called ‘raft’ type with 
seven graduated tubes. 

PORTATIVE AND POSITIVE ORGAN. The small portative organ was used 
almost exclusively for secular purposes, but it does not occur in any of 
the paintings under discussion. There is an example however in Mem- 
linc’s ‘Angels making Music’ .1% Here the right hand depresses the keys 
while the left hand works the bellows. A second example occurs in a 
work by the Flemish artist, Gonzales Coques.15 

The positive organ was reserved for religious use and the examples 
noted occur mainly in works by the painters of church interiors, P. 
Saenredam and E. de Witte, and in those by J. Berckheyde, the topo- 
graphical painter. 

In two interiors of the St Bavo Church at Haarlem, one by Saenre- 
dam!6 and the other by Berckheyde,1® the central pipes form the 
central panel of a triptych, the right panel of which shows the Resur- 
rection. 

It should be remembered that music of any description was forbidden 

during services by the Calvinists: Bach wrote no church cantatas for 
Calvinist Céthen. 
HARPSICHORD, VIRGINALS, SPINET AND CLAVICHORD. Of this group of 
instruments there are fewer representations than of any other single 
group. There are many reasons for this, perhaps the most important 
being that such instruments, especially harpsichords, were likely to be 
found in the drawing-rooms of the very rich only, whereas the ubiqui- 
tous lute or fiddle was to be found anywhere and everywhere. Neverthe- 
less these keyboard instruments form a compact and particularly 
interesting group, as there is some possibility of identifying individual 
instruments. 

Two basic types must be distinguished: clavichords; and harpsichords, 
virginals and spinets. 

In the seventeenth century clavichords were still ‘fretted’ (gebunden), 
having sometimes as many as four consecutive semitones to each string. 
Many also still made use of the space-saving device of the ‘broken’ or 
‘short’ octave taken over from the organ. 

Virginals and spinets are distinguished by their relative shapes, the 
former being rectangular or oblong, the latter triangular or wing- 
shaped, similar to a small harpsichord. In both the virginals and spinet 
the keyboard is along the longer side of the instrument so that the keys 
are almost at right angles to the strings, whereas in the harpsichord and 
modern grand pianoforte they are parallel to the strings. 
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It must not be forgotten that keyboard instruments had, as today, a 
certain decorative value as furniture and were often highly ornamented 
with paintings—usually of pastoral or classical scenes!°*—fret-work, or 
specially decorated paper, with Gothic and other motives.1°° When 
the pianoforte was introduced, however, many of these fine instru- 
ments were broken up and in some cases the painted lids were hung on 
the wall. 

The lids of instruments were also often inscribed with a motto, ex- 
pressing some virtue of music or classical or biblical quotation."° Here 
are some of the most commonly found inscriptions: 


Musica donum Dei; Musica magnorum solamen dulce laborum; Musica 
laetitia comes medicina dolorum; Dulci sonum reficit trista corda mea; 
Musica pellit curas; Sic transit gloria mundi; Acta virum probant; Audi, 
vidi et tace—si vis vivere in pace; Soli Deo Gloria; In te Domine speravi, 
non confundar in aeternum; Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum. 

A few instruments have both scenes and an inscription.™ A harpsichord 
painted by Frans van Mieris"? has the following inscription: “Aegerts 
me fecit Anivrie’, possibly the name of its maker. It is interesting to note 
that the makers of keyboard instruments were obliged to become 
members of a guild or corporation in order to have their instruments 
decorated with paintings.1* 

There were during the period under consideration few makers of 
keyboard instruments in the Northern Netherlands, but this was amply 
made up for by the world fame of the members of the Ruckers family 
of Antwerp, and it seems certain that quite a number of the paintings 
portray actual instruments from their factory."4 There is a French 
poem, written in 1710 by Alexandre Lainez, praising their instruments 
and incidentally mentioning Louis Marchand, who is said to have 
withdrawn from a contest with J. S. Bach in 1717:- 


Je suis la Fille du Génie 

Qui, sous le beau nom d’Harmonie, 

Réunis dans mes sons tous les charmes du chant, 
En respectant les Loix du Dieu qui m’a formée 
Je reste dans Ruckers captive en renfermée 

Et j'attends pour sortir la Certin ou Marchand. 


In every case but one'® we find these keyboard instruments played 
by ladies, and the ‘Lesson’ is a very common form of representation, 
usually with a male teacher and a young and eligible female pupil.¢ In 
certain painters’ work we find that the same instrument has been used 
in more than one painting."? The following works show good repre- 
sentations of the instruments discussed in this section: harpsichords,™® 
virginals,1!® spinets,!2° clavichords.!*4 
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HURDY-GURDY. This instrument, described by Odo of Cluny (d. 942)!#2 
and once the instrument of courtly knights,!** gradually sank into dis- 
repute, until in the seventeenth century it was found only amongst 
blind beggars!4 and peasants. 

The construction is familiar. The place of the bow is taken by a wheel 
which causes the strings to vibrate. In the seventeenth century the 
instrument normally had four strings, there being eleven frets for the 
melody string which could be brought into action by keys pressed by 
the left hand of the player. The right hand was used to turn the wheel, 
the instrument being held diagonally across the chest. 

All the existing representations come from the lower classes and con- 

sist for the most part of peasant scenes, either in the open air!®® or in 
the inns. It is often found in ensemble with a violin!’ or bagpipes!”® 
and was played by wandering beggars'*® and figures in representations 
of the parable of the blind.48° There are two cases in which it is played 
by women. It also occurs in one classical#®* and one allegorical 
work,138 
TRIANGLE. It does not occur in any genre works, but in ensemble with 
a tambourine in two classical works.! 
DRUM. The form and uses of the drum in the seventeenth century do 
not differ greatly from those of today. Its main use was on military1*5 
and ceremonial!** occasions. Certain of these representations give us a 
clear view of the various parts of the drum, e.g. snare, tug ears, hoops 
and cord ropes, as well as the sticks.1*7 Soldiers off-duty were not averse 
to playing dice on their drums.!** 

It occurs also at village weddings'®® and other popular festivals,44° 
where it is more often than not played by a young boy.™! It was a 
popular accessory in children’s portraits.'“* The instrument is found in 
many classical paintings’ and there is an interesting representation of 
a drum in a secondhand shop. 

TAMBOURINE. This instrument ‘is reminiscent of the Bacchus cult at 
Rome and is found almost entirely in classical works,!45 where it is 
usually associated with the triangle and Pan-pipes. 

There are, however, three genre representations™® in each of which 
it is played by a girl. 


ROMMELPOT. Here we reach the dividing line between music and sound, 


or even noise. The rommelpot was used almost exclusively by beggars 
to accompany their songs, and is also found under the names ‘foekpot’ 
or ‘fortepot’.147 

It consists of an earthenware pot, usually half-filled with water, over 
the top of which is a tightly stretched pig’s bladder. A reed is pushed 
through the bladder and is either rotated between the thumb and fingers 
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or pushed up and down. The sound is described as being ‘dull and 
rumbling’, the pitch being determined by the rate of rotary move- 
ment.48 The pot was held in the left hand and the reed in the right 
hand, as can be seen in Frans Hals’ “The Man with the Rommelpot’."*° 

The instrument is described in De Coster’s “Tyll Ulenspiegel’ and is 
still remembered in parts of Flanders in Christmas and New Year folk 
e.g. 


Waar ’t de koekoek halen moet, 
Vrouwke doet uw deurken open, 
Laat de speelman binnenloopen, 
De speelman die moet strijken, 
De schipper die moet wijken. 
Strijk het zeiltje in den dot, 
Geef wat in mijnen rommelpot. 


Nieuwejaarke hottentot, 
Leg wat in mijn rommelpot. 


In the paintings it occurs in the hands of the poorest of peasants and 
beggars only, and was apparently popular at such festivals as that of the 
Three Kings'®! and the Beans!® while there are two cases in which it 
is played by women.1 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CASES. It must be assumed that many of the 
smaller and even larger instruments in the seventeenth century had 
cases for storage and transportation. Isolated examples only are found 
in the paintings, all of which would seem to be lute cases.154 

In Holbein’s “The Ambassadors’!®5 there is a case for a consort of 
recorders on the shelf behind the two figures, while a transverse flute 
case appears in the famous painting by the Master of the Female Half- 
figures.156 
music. In several of the paintings, especially those-entitled ‘lessons’ or 
those in*which there are vocalists, music is shown. In some cases it is so 
clear as to be possibly identifiable, but this must be the subject of an 
independent inquiry. Here, however, are a few typical examples, in 
some of which decorated initials can be seen.157 
UNIDENTIFIABLE INSTRUMENTS. There are numerous cases in which, for 
one reason or another, an instrument cannot be identified, but these 
need not concern us further here, there being ample material for study . 
amongst those which are identifiable. 


Finally I mention the most common groups or ensembles of instru- 
ments which occur, although a proper correlation of these with the 
printed music of the period will be investigated later. 

Apart from several fantastic combinations of instruments, e.g. lute, 
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tambourine, transverse flute and trumscheit,15§ and those which are 
found but once, e.g. gamba and transverse flute!®® there are a few com- 
binations that occur quite often and which seem reasonable, e.g. gamba, 
violin (ten); lute, gamba, violin (eight); lute, violin (eight); lute, 
transverse flute (seven); lute, gamba (four); violin, bagpipes (four); 
violin, cittern (three). 


NOTES 


1 A comparison of the interiors of Catholic churches with those portrayed 
by E. de Witte and P. Saenredam is ample evidence of the contrast. 
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Hogarth. 
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Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam and Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. 
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landen (Leyden, 1660). 

5 E.g. in “The Family of Jacques van Eyck’ in the Budapest Gallery, which 

rtrays a bass viola da gamba, positive organ and guitar in ensemble. 

6 The only exhaustive work on the subject is Valentin Denis’s De Muziek- 
instrumenten in de Nederlanden en Italié naar hun afbeelding in de 15e eeawsche kunst 
(Antwerp, 1944). 

7 Ruth Sommer in Alte Musikinstrumente (Berlin, 1920) devotes a special 
section to representations of lutes throughout the ages. 
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® Leyster, J., The Serenade. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Baburen, D. van, 
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37 Steen, J., The Combat. Collection C. D. Crews, London. Dou, G., A 
Musician. Collection Ch. Sedelmeyer. 

88 Metsu, G., The Duet. National Gallery, London. Steen, J., Peasant Wedding. 
Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

89 Hooch, P. de, The Meal. Collection Goudstikker, Amsterdam. 

40 Hals, F., Merry Fiddler. Julius Boehler Collection. 

41 Honthorst, G. van, The Merry Player. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
Baburen, D. van, The Prodigal Son. Mainz Gallery. 

42 Dou, G., Violinist at Window. Art Gallery, Dresden. 

43 Musscher, M. van, Gambist. Gemeente Museum, The Hague. 

44 Netscher, C., Musical Company. Louvre, Paris. Musscher, M. van, Gambist. 
Gemeente Museum, The Hague. 

45 Netscher, C., Musical Company. Louvre, Paris. 

46 Musscher, M. van, The Gambist. Gemeente Museum, The Hague. Netscher, 
C., Reading the Letter. 

47 Duck, J., Musical Entertainment. Pinakothek, Munich. Hooch, P. de, 
Chamber Music. » 

48 Duyster, W., Wedding Feast. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

49 Olis, J., Concert. National Gallery, London. Witte, E. de, Scene on Terrace. 

50 Metsu, G., The Cellist. Buckingham Palace, London. Hals, D., The Cellist. 
Royal Gallery, Vienna. 

5! Antwerp Museum. 

52 The German name for it is Nonnengeige, i.e. ‘Nuns’ fiddle’. 

58 Rudolphinum, Prague. 

54 Co en Museum. 
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55 E.¢. Dolmetsch Foundation concerts. 

56 Palamedesz, A., Happy Gathering. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Ostade, | 
A. van, The Hurd se Player. Dutch private collection. Ostade, A. van, 
The Dancing Couple. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Molenaer, J. M., Cardplayers. | 
Schwerin Museum. Metsu, G., Singer and Violinist. Collection v. d. Bergh. a 

57 Bakhuysen, L., An Artist in his Studio. 

58In our collection there are fifty-five representations of recorders, and 
thirty-nine of transverse flutes. 

59]. S. Bach’s Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 in G, and many movements 
from his church and secular Cantatas. 

® Colyer, E., Vanitas. Beijeren, A. van, Still Life. Mauritshuis, The Hague. 
Codde, P., Family Group. 

61 Venne, V. L., Sill Life. Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. Vermeulen, J., 7 
Still Life. Collection Dr Bredius. E 

62 Steen, J., The Rommelpot. Collection Kappel, Berlin. Steen, J., A Merry =~ 
Company. Auctioned at Christies 1925. ag 

€3 Molenaer, J. M., The Duet. Collection Katz, Dieren. Hals, D., Merry | ~ 
Company. Collection Hoogendijk, Amsterdam. __ 

64 Steen, J., Open-air Wedding. Six Museum, Amsterdam. Steen, J., The 
Wedding. Collection Douwes Bros., Amsterdam. 

65 Fouchier, B., Young Shepherd. 

66 Steen, J., The Baptism. Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. 

87 Bega, C., Street Musicians. Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. 

68 Steen, J., Festive Repast. Museum Boymans, Rotterdam. Codde, P., 
Musical Company. Vienna. 

6 Dou, G., The Flautist. Collection Douglas Proby. Sandvoort, D. van, 
Street Singers. Basle. 

70 Olis, J., Concert. National Gallery, London. 

71 Brakenburg, R., Village Interior. a 

72 Steen, J., The Happy Family. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. <a 

78 This instrument has also been identified as a fife. 

74 Steen, J., The Young Musician. Collection Marquise d’Aunt. Hals, D., = 
Garden Feast. Art Gallery, Frankfurt a.M. a 

75 Lastman, P., The Sacrificial Struggle between Orestes and Pylades. Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam. Netscher, C., Shepherd and Shepherdess. Art Gallery, 
Brunswick. 

76 Hals, D., The Five Senses. 

77 Woutersz, J., The Office of the Bailiff: Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Dusart, 
C., Peasants’ Feast. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

78 Verkolje, J., The Message. Mauritshuis, The Hague. 

79 Steen, J., Marriage at Cana. Collection C. Sidelmayer. 

80 See my article in GSJ, V, p. 42. 

81 Ostade, A. van, Peasant Gathering. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Wouwer- 
mans, P., The Start of the Hunting Party. Collection H. Doetsch. Noort, P. van, 
The Boys with Rabbits. 

82 Bittius, J., Still Life. Leemans, A., Still Life. Collection M. van Hove, 
Brussels. Fromentation, H. de, Dead Game. Monogrammist (R. v. Fr.), Dead 
Game. 

83 Steen, J., Baker Oostwaard. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Ostade, A. van, 
Baker with Fresh Bread. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
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84 Brakenburg, R., The Bean Feast. Art Gallery, Vienna. 
85 Steen, J., Feast of the Three Kings. Leningrad. 

86 Metsu, G., The Meal of Oysters. Eremitage, Leningrad. 

87 Beeldemaker, A. C., The Hunter. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

88 Everdingen, C. van, The Four Muses. Huis ten Bosch, The Hague. Steen, 
J., The Triumph of David. Copenhagen Museum. Musscher, M. van, Portrait of 
Rachel Ruysch. 

89 Netscher, C., The Message. Museum, Dijon. Borch, G. ter, Trumpeter 
Delivering a Letter. Pinakothek, Munich. Jongh, L. de, The Last News. Collec- 
tion Steengracht. 

90 Mieris, F. van, Trumpeter at a Window. Pinakothek, Munich. Dou, G., 
The Trumpeter. Louvre, Paris. 

1 Woudt, J. van ’t, Trumpeter with Drummer. 

% Broen, G. de, Planting the May Tree. Steen, J., Prinsjesdag. Collection V. 
Huldschensky. 

98 Steen, J., Open-air Wedding. Six Museum, Amsterdam. 

5 E.g. the Croatian Gajda. 

%6 Steen, J., The Adoration of the Shepherds. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

97 Venne, A., Prince Maurits at the Horse-market at Valkenburg. Rijksmuseum, 
Amsterdam. 

% Molenaer, J. M., Wedding Feast in Flanders. Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. 

% Ostade, A. van, Dancing Peasants. Various versions. 

100 Steen, J., Peasants’ Feast. Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. 

101 Molenaer, J. M., Happy Company. 

102 Steen, J., The Happy Family. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Steen, J., Jan 
Steen with his Family. Mauritshuis, The Hague. 

103 Cornelisz van Haarlem, The Marriage of Peleus and Thetis. Frans Hals 
Museum, Haarlem. Steen, J., The Calf of Gold. Everdingen, C. van, The Four 
Muses. Huis ten Bosch, The Hague. 

104 Antwerp Museum. 

105 Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. 

106 Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. 

107 Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. 

108 Molenaer, J. M., Lady at the Virginals. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Ver- 
meer, J., Lady Seated at the Virginals. National Gallery, London. 

109 Vermeer, J., The Music Lesson. Windsor Castle. Steen, J., The Music 
Master, National Gallery London. 

110 Cf. Dolmetsch and certain other modern harpsichords and clavichords. 

111 Mieris, F. van, Lady at the Harpsichord. Schwerin Museum. 

112 Lady at the Harpsichord. Schwerin Museum. 

118 Pols, A., De Ruckers en de Klavierbouw in Vlaanderen, p. 24. 

14 Hoogh, P. de, The Duet. Collection Errera, Brussels. Molenaer, J. M., 
Family Concert. Collection Van der Loon, Amsterdam. Vermeer, J., Concert. 
oe Gardner, Boston. Steen, J., The Music Lesson. Wallace Collection, 
London. 

115 Muyckens, J. B., Man Playing the Clavichord. Exhibited The Hague 1936. 

116 Steen, J., The Music Master. National Gallery, London. Steen, J., The 
Harpsichord Lesson. Wallace Collection, London. Vermeer, J., The Music 
Lesson. Windsor Castle. Metsu, G., The Music Lesson. National Gallery, London. 
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U7Vermeer, J., A Lady Standing at the Virginals. National Gallery, London. 
Vermeer, J., Lady Seated at the Virginals. National Gallery, London. 

48 Loo, J. van, The Concert. Hermitage, Leningrad. Hooch, P. de, Lady 
Standing at Harpsichord. Collection Goudstikker. 

119 Vermeer, J., Lady Seated at the Virginals. National Gallery, London. 
Molenaer, J. M., Musical Company. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

120 Borch, G. ter, The Concert. Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin. Deelen, D. 
van, Distinguished Company. 

121 Dou, G., Lady at Clavichord. Dulwich Gallery, London. Pot, H. G., 
Merry Company. Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. Borch, G. ter, Music Lesson. 
Dresden Art Gallery. 

122 Quomodo organistrum construator. Reprinted in Gerbert, Scriptores I, p. 303. 

128 Cf. my article in GSJ, V, p. 42. 

124 Cf. reference in Schubert’s song ‘Der Leiermann’. 

125 Brouwer, A., Village Scene. Collection Katz, Dieren. 

126 Brakenburg, R., Village Interior. 

127 Berchem, Cl. P., Peasant Scene. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

128 Ochtervelt, J. van, Travelling Musicians. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

129 Craesbeeck, J. van, The Wandering Minstrel. 

130 Bloot, P. de, The Parable of the Blind. Collection Paul Delaroff. 

131 Dusart, C., Peasant Interval. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Cosijn, P., 
Woman with Hurdy-Gurdy. Collection D. Scheurleer. 

182 Steen, J., The Triumph of David. Copenhagen, Museum. 

133 Mieris, F. van, Poetry. Dresden Gallery. 

134Tastman, P., The Sacrificial Struggle between Orestes and Pylades. Rijks- 
museum, Amsterdam. Steen, J., The Calf of Gold. 

135 Duyster, W. C., An Officer. Mauritshuis, The Hague. Quast, P., Soldiers 
in a Guard Room. 

136 Helst, B. van der, De Schuttersmaaltijd, held on June 18, 1648, to celebrate 
the signing of the Peace of Westphalia. On the paper on the drum is a poem by 

Jan Vos (1620-67), commemorating the occasion. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
Rembrandt, The Night Watch. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. Venne, A. van der, 
Prince Maurits at the Horse-market at Valkenburg. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

137 Helst, B. van der, De Schuttersmaaltijd. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

138 Palamedesz, A., Group of Soldiers. Eeckhout, V. van den, Guard Room with 
Figures. 

st Steen, J., Village Wedding. Collection Goudstikker. Steen, J., Open-air 
Wedding. Six Museum, Amsterdam. 

140 Brakenburg, R., The Bean Feast. Art Gallery, Vienna. Broen, G. de, 
Planting the May Tree. 

141 Mieris, F. v, The Drummer. Pinakothek, Munich. 

142 Bols, F., Boy in Polish Costume. Museum Boymans, Rotterdam. 

143 Bloemaert, A., The Preaching of John the Baptist. Rijksmuseum, Amster- 
dam. Steen, J., The Calf of Gold. 

144 Duyster, W. C., At the Secondhand Shop. Basle Gallery. 

145 Steen, J., The Triumph of David. Copenhagen Museum. Lastman, P., 
The Sacrificial Struggle between Orestes and Pylades. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 

146 Hals, D., Musical Company—with violin and singers. Hals, D., Musical 
Company—with violin. Pot, H., Girl with Tambourin. 

147 Peeters, K. C., Het Volksche Kerstlied in Viaanderen (Antwerp, 1942), p. 141. 
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148 Cf, a recent BBC 2s of Dutch folk songs by Prof Jaap Kunst. 

149 American private collection. 

150 Peeters, K. C., op. cit., p. 142. 

151 Steen, J., The Feast of the Three Kings. Kassel Gallery. 

152 Brakenburg, R., The Bean Feast. Art Gallery, Vienna. 

153 Cosijn, P., Woman Playing Rommelpot. Brakenburg, R., The Bean Feast. 
Here it is in ensemble with a violin, transverse flute, animal horn and drum. Art 
Gallery, Vienna. 

154 Steen, J., The Garden Feast. Collection E. C. Spencer-Churchill. Pot, D., 
Joyous Company. Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. Codde, P., Dancing Group. 
Mauritshuis, The Hague. Velde, E. van de, Wooded Landscape. Frans Hals 
Museum, Haarlem. 

155 National Gallery, London. 

156 Vienna Gallery. 

157 Bramer, L., Allegory of Pride, Vienna Gallery. Hals, F., Lady with Recorder. 
Frans Hals Museum, Haarlem. Hanneman, A., Musical Company. Brunswick 
Gallery. Metsu, G., Music Lovers. Mauritshuis, The Hague. Musscher, M. van, 
Portrait of Rachel Ruysch. Netscher, C., Frau von Montespan playing the Harp. 
Dresden Gallery. Borch, G. ter, Lute Player. Antwerp Gallery. 

158 Steen, J., Serenade. Rudolphinum, Prague. 

159 Codde, P., Group of Dancers. Mauritshuis, The Hague. 
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THURSTON DART 


The Ghent Chime Book 


_A. Mone the many interesting books once in the Scheurleer collection 

and now in the Municipal Library of The Hague is a MS entitled 
Den Boeck van den Voorslahc van Ghendt, toebehoorende myn edele Heeren 
Schepenen van der Keure (‘the Ghent chime book, belonging to the 
worthy Schepenen van der Keure’). It would seem to be a nineteenth- 
century transcript of the original book, and it records the complete 
repertory of chimes set on to the barrels of the Ghent carillon during 
the thirty-odd years from 1661 to 1693.1 The music itself is fairly 
elaborate, passages of full harmony and counterpoint alternating with 
unaccompanied tunes; the notation presents certain peculiarities 
(diamond-shaped notes on occasion; and white minims, crotchets and 
quavers which seem to be used for triplet rhythms) that deserve closer 
study, but they are irrelevant to this present article, concerned with the 
repertory itself. 

The contents of the book may be divided into three main classes: 
short pieces to be played at a quarter past and a quarter to the hour; 
slightly longer pieces for the half-hour; and extended settings for the 
hour itself. In the following list these times will be indicated by appro- 
priate symbols. The tunes are international in character—French, 
Italian and English tunes rub shoulders with those from Holland and 
Belgium, Protestant carols with Catholic hymns—and not all of them 
can be readily identified. The settings themselves are most musical, and 
the writer of the original MS has been at pains to comment on those 
which were particularly admired by his audience. 

A complete thematic catalogue of the tunes would be rather expen- 
sive to print; in any case, most of the tunes can readily be identified 
from various contemporary music books and manuscripts. The book as 
a whole is a very remarkable record of popular taste during the late 
seventeenth century, and it supplements the studies printed elsewhere in 
this number of the yourNAL, dealing with the carillons of Amsterdam 
and the Dutch paintings of the seventeenth century. 

1 Cecilia [x] 18.i.1661 

This is the tune ‘Fuggi, fuggi’ by the early seventeenth-century Neapolitan 
composer, Giuseppino, and found in many sources—from a MS of monody in 
the Barbera collection, to Landi’s II Sant’ Alessio, a sonata by Biagio Marini, 
Playford’s Musick’s Handmaid and Coferati’s collection of Laude (see Ghisi in 
Acta Musicologica, XX, 49 and 58; and Fortune, ibid., XXIII, 135). 

2 Ma Florinde est belle (4) [18.i.1661] 
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3 O Salich Heylich Bethleem (4) 18.i.1661 
4 [the same continued] [18.i.1661] 
Nos. 1 to 4 were evidently the first chimes heard on the new carillon. 
5 De Malasymes [1] 27.iii.1661 
An agreeably florid version of the tune known in England as.‘Mall Sims’ 
and found, e.g. in the Fitzwilliam Virginal Book, No. XVI. 
6 Valengyn [i.e. Valenciennes] (4) [27.iii.1661] 
7 La Princesse (4) 27.iii.1661 
8 Spansche Giterne () [27.iii.1661] 
Nos. 5 to 8 replaced Nos. 1 to 4. 
9 Die mindt dic lydt veel (4) 25.xi.1661 
10 [the same continued] 4 [25.xi.1661] 
11 Pavane d’Espagne [1] 25.xi.1661 
A long setting of the well-known Spanish pavane or “Pavaniglia’—see, for 
instance, John Bull’s version of it in FWVB. 
12 Ma Mere, &c (4) 25.xi.1661 
Nos. 5 to 8 were in their turn replaced by Nos. 9 to 12. 
13 O Herders 24.xii.1661 
A well-known Christmas carol. 
14 Een Kindeken, &c (4) 24.xii.1661 
Another well-known carol. 
15 OJESU O wonderbaer goetheyt 
To the tune ‘Courante Madame’. 
16 unnamed (2 
17 Lieven Godt (}) 11.iii.1662 
Revised the next day: see No. 23. 
18 Die Mindt (2) 
19 La vignone 24.1.1662 
A note adds that this was set by I. van den Broucke, and brought from Antwerp. 
20 De 3. Boeren 
21 unnamed (4) 24.1.1662 
- A note records that this piece is ‘with the lutenist cadences given me to set 
by M le Conseiller J. B. de Rop’. 
22 O JESU. O wonderbaer goethayt _ IL.iii.1662 
See No. 15. A note says that ‘this pleased many’. 
23 Lieven Godt etc. ($) 12.ii1.1662 
See No. 17 for the earlier version (the differences are slight). 
24 unnamed 
25 De Mey die comt ons by leer bly 26.iv.1662 
26 Die Mindt, &c (2) 
Another setting of No. 18. 
27 unnamed ~ (2) 
28 A ce Mars, &c (4) 26.iv.1662 
‘Est-ce Mars:’; a tune that was widely current throughout the seventeenth 
century, and one that may often be soe today played by carillonneurs. ° 
29 Doen Daphne, &c 13.V.1662 
This is the tune ‘Daphne’ found in many early seventeenth-century sources. 
30 Les pas de Suisses 29.Vii.1662 
This seems to be a variant of the tune often heard in England as a carol to the 
words ‘Ding dong merrily on high’. 
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31 Moerke Set () [29.vii.1662] 
32 unnamed (4) 29.vii.1662 
At the end of this appears the following note, in French and Flemish: ‘a 
certain master clockmaker, George Sprockel by name, was summoned here by 
the City Council soon after I had finished setting this tune on July 29, 1662; he 
changed the keyboard and adjusted all the hammers and ropes, and when all 
this was done, the tunes Cecilia and Jooris were set by me. See the following 


iy 
33 Cecilia [1] 3.ix.1663 
(sic, for 1662) 

Another version of No. 1, which had not been heard for more than a year. 

34 Jooris en wilt niet t’huys gaen (4) 3.ix.1662 
‘Fort aggréable.’ 

35 Graef Willem lat op Loeder (4) 

36 Herders hij is gheboren 24.xii.1662 
A new setting of a carol, for Christmas. 

37 Een Kindeken [24.xii.1662] 
See No. 14. 

38 O Herders al foetjens (4) 24.xii.1662 


Another setting of a carol, but not the same tune as No. 13. Unusually long 
for a half-hour chime. 

Early in 1663 Mr Sprockel came over from Amsterdam once again and 
‘notten van 12 0 2 take it this means that he added some additional 
bells. These were used for the first time on I1.v.1663 in 
39 La vignone 

See No. 19. ‘Placuit populo’, says the writer. 

40 Gavotte d’Anjou 
A long setting. 

41 Son Alteze Imperial 

42 La Fronde II. Viii.1663 
‘with little triplets.’ 

43 Ghy mannen van verstanden (t) 

44 Spaensche Vois (2) 

‘Very good.’ 

45 La Normande 23.X.1663 

A long version, ‘set for the first time. Many liked it’. 

46 Liedt van Ma Mere 1663 

See No. 12. 

47 unnamed (4) ix.1681 

Another one that seems to have been popular. 

48 O Herders Jaet, &c 24.X.1663 
The same tune as No. 13. 

49 Allons voir ce Messie (2) 
A French carol. 

50 Illibata ter beata (4) 

Herders comt dit Kintien soeken 

§2 La Duchesse 1664 

unnamed 

$4 Menue[t] (4) 1682 

$5 unnamed (2) 
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Allemande St Nicolas 1664 


$7 unnamed (2) 

58 Gaillarde | (4) 1664 

59 Belle Bergére Champestre (t 

60 Maria Schoon (2 

61 La Malasymes 15.11.1683 
Another setting of No. 5. 

62 Menué des Opera 1681 15.11.1683 

63 Cavalcade van Ghendt (4) 

64 Que ces lieux ont d’attraits, etc. 26.iv.1683 
‘Fuit gratiss.’ By Lully. 

65 unname (4) 17.iv.1683 

66 De cinquepas (2) vi.1683 

67 Que naymez vous—Menué ou Rondeaux | Vi.1683 

68 ibid. (1) 

69 unnamed (22) 

70 Ein Kindeken is ons, &c 1685 
Another setting of No. 14. 

71 Herdekens en Herderinnekens, &c (4) 1665 & 1682 

72 Courante Roubaix (t) 1679 & 9.iii.1684 

73 Menué de l’opera Phaéton (4) 9.iii.1684 
Some more Lally. 

74 ibid. (1) 
Another version. 

75 Courante Royal 1672, 1678 & 1684 

76 unnamed (4) 1684 

77. Messieurs de Lille (2) 1682 

78 Allemande (4) 29.v.1684 
‘Pleased the connoisseurs’. : 

79 De cavalcade van Ghendt 1.V.1666 


‘Or the welcome to our honoured King Charles as count of Flanders; the 
trumpeters’ song.’ 


80 Courante Angloise 6.ix.1684 
81 Gavotte (2) 
82 Prelade a la Pavane d’Espagne (followed by the 

pavane itself) 30.X.1685 


At the end is this note: ‘set on 1.iii.1679 and much appreciated by the refugees 
who came here to Ghent from all parts, fleeing from the Spanish’. See No. 11. 


83 Les Dragons d’Espagne (4) 1.iii.1679 
84 Vivat onser Koninck Carel t) 
85 Entré des Graces 4) 30.x.1685 
86- [Est-ce Mars] 2) 
Another setting of No. 28: ‘very good’. 
87 unnamed 30.x.1685 
88 Leyse ofte Kerstliedeken Allons voir Messie 1685 
Another setting of No. 49. 
89 West ghegroet Maegt vol van gracij 24.X,1685 
‘een Loyse’ (i.e. a 
90 Cecilia 8.x.1686 


‘To please some tourists from Rome.’ See No. 1 
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91 Menue[t Hi 8.x.1686 
92 unnam (4 


93 O Haerders laet, &c 23.xii.1688 
See No. 13. 

94 Engeltjens comt den nieuw geboren (4) 

95 O Corydon (4) 

96 Ein kindeken is ons geboren (2) 
See No. 14. 


97 Prelude. Pavane d’Espagne 
See Nos. 11 and 82. 


98 La nouvelle Dans D’Heeren II-I2.V.1690 
99 Marten Luther is in d’Hell (4) 1690 & 1691 
‘To the English tune Boulier Boulach’—a version of Lilliburlero. 
100 Ontset van Weene 12.1x.1683 
‘Or the trump marine.’ 
ror [Martin Luther . . .] (4) 
‘Another version, neater and better than the other.’ 
102 La Folie d’Espagne 12. viii. 1692 
‘This was liked.’ 
103 Een Kindeken is ons gheboren 23.Xii.1692 


‘This pleased the allied troops, and almost everyone else.’ See also No. 14. 
104 Illibata ter beata Christi natalitia 
Another setting of No. 50. 


105 Willecom Kindeken (4) 23.xii.1692 
106 La Bouré d’Achille . 23.11.1693 
‘This was liked.’ 
107 Prelude 4 la Pavane d’Espagne 23.11.1693 
See Nos. 11, 82 and 97: ‘this is the best of all the versions in this book.’ 
108 Die Nieuwen Rigaudon (1) 19.v.1693 
109 Tantum Ergo (4) [19.v.1693] 
110 unnamed (4) 19.v.1693 
III unnamed [19.v.1693] 
112 Maria Schoon 13.Vili.1693 
This seems unfinished. 
NOTES 


1 The carillon at Ghent, one of the finest in Europe, was made by P. Hemony 
in 1659. Copper barrels (for setting tunes on) were an invention of the mid- 
seventeenth century, and the Ghent ‘master of the clockwork’ who wrote this 
book of tunes was evidently an enthusiast both for the city’s new carillon and 
for the newly improved mechanism for sounding it. For a full account of 
carillons, see P. Price, The Carillon (Oxford University Press, 1933); the author 
makes no mention of the present MS. Mr Price points out that changing tunes 
on the chime-barrels had almost entirely lapsed by the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

. van Eyck, editor of the Dutch recorder books mentioned in the last number 
of the JouRNAL, was appointed carilloneur of Utrecht in 1630. 

During the reign of Charles II there was a carillon in Cripplegate, and 
Meikle of Edinburgh cast a set of twenty-three carillon bells for St Giles’s 
cathedral in 1698. Many English churches had, and still have, their distinctive 
chime-tunes. 
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ALBERT G. HESS 


The Transition from 
Harpsichord to Piano” 


ONSIDERABLE literature has been devoted to the transition period 

during which the harpsichord was replaced by the piano. Much 
material on this transition has been unearthed, in recent years particular- 
ly by the studies of Harding? and Parrish. We know that the piano, 
after a time of experimenting, acquired its first firm hold somewhere 
around 1750-60, and that by approximately 1800 the older keyboard 
instrument had practically disappeared. 

Numerous questions, however, remain unanswered—questions 
which in our time of reviving old instruments are of importance for 
the actual rendition of keyboard music of that period. Should Mozart’s 
violin and keyboard sonatas be performed with harpsichord? Which 
keyboard instrument is appropriate for an authentic performance of the 
continuo in the secco recitatives of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and Haydn’s 

The Creation? 

Before such special questions can be answered one has first to deal in 
detail with the more basic problems, among them that of how long, at 
a certain locality, the harpsichord actually stayed in use. The modest 
aim of this paper is to assemble a few details which, in connection with 
data known already, may help to throw light on the transition. We 
shall examine, by means of studying a representative number of titles 
of printed English keyboard music between c. 1750 and 1800, whether 
the wortling of these titles (for the harpsichord; for the harpsichord or piano- 
forte; for the pianoforte) reveals anything in regard to the use of the two 
instruments. A comparison will then be made with respect to the tran- 
sition as it took place in Paris, However, the approach by means of t he 
terminology of sheet music titles seems impractical for France, because 


of difficulties in assembling a large enough group of such titles for a 


statistical examination. French music publishing seems to have been 
less advanced under the Ancien Régime than its British counterpart. 
During the last decade of the eighteenth century in particular, a period 
during which the number of English editions reached a climax, the 


* For valuable advice the author is indebted to David Boyden, Donald J. 
Grout, Miss Sybil Marcuse, and Mr William Rosenthal. This article is a con- 
siderably modified version of a paper read before the Philadelphia Chapter of 
the American Musicological Society on April 29, 1951. 
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turmoil of the French Revolution must have considerably handi- 
capped French publishers whose richest clientéle had been decimated. 
It is also considerably more difficult to estimate the year of publication 
for French publications than for British ones. 

Fortunately there exists an inventory of instruments confiscated 
during the Revolution which will permit us some insight* in regard 
to the proportion of the two keyboard instruments in the possession of 
members of French society at that time. Their dates will reveal a few 
data concerning the introduction of the piano in France. 


I 


During the seventeenth century, the harpsichord had become the 
central instrument of musical performance. As the most important 
continuo instrument, it ruled the performance of both vocal and instru- 
mental ensemble music. As a solo instrument, its metallic tone provided 
a transparency which lent itself to polyphony, and a brilliance which 
suited the baroque desire for elaborate embellishment. The harpsichord’s 
organization, by means of stops and of a double keyboard, made it 
perfectly suited to the ‘terrace dynamics’ of the era. 

In spite of all these qualities, criticism of the harpsichord was ex- 
pressed, and, as time went on, we find such criticism more and more 


frequently. Often it appeared in the form of comparisons with the 
clavichord and, later, with the piano. More and more, as the eighteenth 
century progressed, musical expression required subtle shadings and 
messe di voce which the rigid crow quills of the harpsichord, operated 
through an equally rigid key mechanism, could not produce. 
Cristofori’s hammer-operated invention in 1709, the gravicembalo 
con pian e forte, originally encountered considerable opposition due to 


“,... the want of knowledge how, at first, to play it, because it is not 
sufficient to know how to play perfectly upon instruments with the 
ordinary keyboard; being a new instrument, it requires a person who 
understanding its capabilities shall have made a particular study of its 
effects....°° 


It took some time for harpsichordists to acquire the pianistic touch. 
Around the middle of the century, writers on music accepted the piano 
more readily. Bach, also originally sceptical, seems to have shown a 
more favourable attitude towards the piano in his late years. Quantz 
praises it considerably.” In 1753, C. P. E. Bach mentions the ‘Forte- 
piano’ as having many advantages, if it is sturdy and well built.8 He also 
remarks that the harpsichord would be preferable for gar zu starck 
besetzte Music. In the second part of the Versuch (1762), he still has to 
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admit that ‘certain singers’ prefer the harpsichord or even the clavichord 
to the piano for accompaniment.® 

Piano manufacturing had shifted from Italy to Germany in the 1720s. 
Around 1760, England became a leading producer. For the rest of the 
century, English instruments were the most widely known ones. In 
1767, when, at a benefit at Covent Garden, Dibdin had accompanied 
Miss Brickler’s singing ‘on a new instrument called a Piano Forte’,!° 
this instrument was obviously still a novelty. In the following year, 
Johann Christian Bach gave a first public recital using a Zumpe piano as 
a solo instrument." 

England became also a large centre of music-publishing at that time, 
and it is only natural that editions of keyboard music play an important 
part among the English publications of the period. As mentioned before, 
publishers used one of the following title-page formulas: (1) For 
harpsichord; (2) For harpsichord or piano forte; (3) For piano forte. 
While slight deviations appear as to the exact wordings, the formulas 
remained substantially the same during the second half of the eighteenth 
century. These designations cannot be taken literally. They merely 
represent a convention among the publishers of the day, and, all too 
often, they do not express the exact intentions of the composers as 
regards the instrument for which a particular composition is written. 
Looked at in their entirety, however, trends in the use of the designa- 
tions may well show a characteristic picture. 

I have tried to assemble a number of such editions, large enough for 
an investigation by statistical methods, and, at the same time, repre- 
sentative of the output of such publications in England during the 
second half of the eighteenth century. This material is divided into two 
groups: Solo Music; and Ensemble and Vocal Music. The following 
proceduge was applied: 

(a) I first compiled a list of composers’ names whose keyboard music 
was published in England between c. 1750 and c. 1800. This was done 
with the help of approximately fifteen rare-book dealers’ catalogues. 
Whatever reasons the dealers had had for mentioning keyboard works 
by these composers, in all probability these reasons had very little to 
do with the title.formulas. Therefore this procedure provided material 
which was not pre-selected, as far as the present problem is concerned. 

(b) The composers’ names were then checked against Barclay 
Squire’s Catalogue of Printed Music in the British Museum.* Within the 
period, all British editions of solo, ensemble and vocal compositions 
composed by these men were included, if one or both keyboard instru- 
ments were named on the title page. I had also found a number of 
anonymous compositions in the dealers’ catalogues and listed them as 
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well as similar titles given by Squire according to his method of cata- 
loguing under the first important word of a title. Titles which were 
questionable for anyreasons were omitted. The Solo group also includes 
compositions for four or six hands. 

Since the publishers usually did not mention publication dates in 
their editions, I found it advisable to take over, without questioning 
their details, the estimates given by Barclay Squire in the Catalogue. 
The accuracy of this eminent scholar is well known. G. K. Fortescue, 
in his Preface to the Catalogue, mentions a lesser degree of certainty 
for Squire’s estimates of dates of foreign publications. This statement 
implies the great reliability of his data as far as British publications are 
concerned. When the Catalogue was prepared, there was indeed a good 
deal of information available on English publishers, thanks to the re- 
search of Kidson™ and others. All this makes Squire’s figures appear 
trustworthy. The student should, however, keep in mind that the dates 
of these editions are estimates and not actual data. A glance at the 
material reveals this quite strikingly; the years ending in 5 or o show an 
unduly large accumulation of titles as compared with the others. This 
evidently is due to the inclination of any appraiser to select round 
numbers. However, it does not falsify the results of our count (as given 
in Charts I and II) for we are not proceeding by single years but by 
groups of five or ten years. If there are any errors, it can be assumed that 
Squire’s estimates are not far away from the correct years. In a statistical 
investigation based on hundreds of such editions, even a few errors can 
easily be borne, for they will not change the picture to any considerable 
extent. 


CHART I P 
TITLE WORDINGS IN ENGLISH SOLO KEYBOARD MUSIC 

EDITIONS 

(Absolute Figures) 

Estimated year Harpsichord 
of publication only Both Piano only Total 
1750-1759 6 6 
1760-1769 14 I 15 
1770-1774 10 6 16 
1775-1779 3 16 19 
1780-1784 6 28 I 35 
1785-1789 33 I 36 
1790-1794 32 10 44 
1795-1799 25 54 80 


1800 
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CHART II 


TITLE WORDINGS IN ENGLISH CHAMBER AND VOCAL 
MUSIC EDITIONS 


(Absolute Figures) 

Estimated Harpsichord 

of publication only Both Piano only Total 
1750-1759 8 8 
1760-1769 27 27 
1770-1774 29 3 outs 32 
1775-1779 7 18 I 26 
1780-1784 18 20 5 43 
1785-1789 44 6 61 
1790-1794 10 32 25 67 
1795-1799 5 22 48 75 
1800 I 3 39 43 


Total 116 142 124 382 


As Charts I and II show, the count includes 671 compositions. This 
figure, when seen from a statistical point of view, permits a limited 
number of generalizations. The 671 keyboard compositions probably 
represent a substantial percentage of all such English publications of 
that time. Nearly seventy composers are represented, not counting 
anonymous compositions, probably an equally substantial share of 
those musicians who had their keyboard music published in England 
at that time. This study seems also to have covered a large number of 
the publishing houses in operation in London and sometimes in other 
English cities, since the list comprises approximately seventy-five 
publishers’ designations.1® 

The results of this survey, as shown in Charts I and II, are somewhat 
top-heavy. For the period from 1750 to 1769 I find only fifty-six pub- 
lications, while for the time between 1790 and 1800 (inclusive) the list 
comprises 347 items. This ascending trend reflects both the growth of 
the English publishing business and the popularization of the piano.!® 
Because of it, absolute figures are misleading for any comparison. In 
order to obtain comparable data, the figures have to be converted into 
percentages which express the relationship of the three title-wordings 
to each other during the same period (Chart III). 

Comparing these percentages, the following statements may be 
made: | 

1. On the whole, the figures for Solo and Ensemble (including 
_ vocal) editions do not vary much from each other considering the 
fact that the small amount of material does not permit too minute an 
interpretation. The three columns of both groups show the same 
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CHART III 
TITLE WORDINGS IN PERCENTAGES OF PERIOD TOTALS 
Estimated year Harpsichord only Both Piano only 
of publication Solo Ensemble Solo Ensemble Solo Ensemble 
1750-1759 100 100 fe) fe) fe) fe) 
1760-1769 93 100 7 fe) fe) fe) 
1770-1774 63 37 9 
1775-1779 16 27 84 69 fe) 4 
1780-1784 17 42 80 47 3 II 
1785-1789 6 18 92 72 2 10 
1790-1794 4 15 73 48 23 37 
1795-1799 I 7 31 29 68 64 
1800 re) 2 8 7 92 QI 
Total IS 30 50 37 35 33 


trends. The Harpsichord Only figures decline from 100% to 0% and 2% 
respectively in 1800, the latter figure being practically the same as 0%. 
The percentages for Both Instruments mount to climaxes of 92% and 
72%, both of which occur for the period of 1785-9, and then decline 
to small figures of 8% and 7%, figures which can also be considered as 
practically the same. The percentages for Piano Only climb from 0% 
to 92% and 91%. | 

2. The figures express these trends in general by straight lines and 
without many deviations. The few irregularities which appear must be 
charged to the smallness of the material. This holds true in particular 
for the climb of the Harpsichord Only percentages of the Ensemble 
group from 27% for 1775-9 to 42% for 1780-4, which the figures 
show in spite of a general downward tendency. At first sight this climb 
appears surprising, but if one considers that we have to do with absolute 
figures as small as 7 and 18 respectively, it cannot be interpreted as of 
significance. 

3. The abrupt reversal of percentages between the Harpsichord Only 
and Both Instruments for the years before 1770-4, and 1775-9 is remark- 
able. The former drop from 63% to 16% and 91% to 27% respectively, 
while the latter rise from 37% to 84% and 9% to 69% respectively. 

4. Equally remarkable is a similar reversal when Both Instruments 
drop from 73% in 1790-4 to 31% in 1795-9 for the Solo literature, 
and from 72% in 1785-9 to 48% in 1790-4 for the Ensemble literature. 
This drop is balanced by a considerable upward movement of the 
Piano Only percentages from 23% to 68% (Solo) and from 10% to 
37% (Ensemble) for the same periods. 

The fact that the Solo and Ensemble figures do not vary much in 
their general trends is perhaps somewhat surprising in view of the 
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often-mentioned fact that the harpsichord stayed longer in use in 
ensemble music. This longer use of the older keyboard instrument, 
however, was probably limited to the orchestra on the concert stage.1? 
Chamber music, more often played in the home, was executed on the 
instrument available—usually the same piano on which the solo music 
was played. Orchestra music formed anyhow only a small part of the 

rinted editions. As is still customary in the present, such raaterial was 
probably often hand-copied. Even if orchestra music was printed, it 
scarcely appeared in our figures because the keyboard instument was 
usually not specified; the keyboard players played as a rule from a 
Basso part, and such parts were not included in our material. 

It may be remembered that Dibdin had advertised the piano in 1767 
as ‘new’. The first known English edition of printed keyboard music 
which mentioned the piano had, however, appeared one year earlier 
(Burton’s Ten Sonatas, published by himself in 1766). According to our 
count it seems that, apart from Burton as publisher of his own works, 
the first houses to follow him were Bremner, Napier, and Welcker. 
Until c. 1775, they did this apparently only occasionally (possibly more 
or less experimentally) and not in execution of a firm policy. In the 
case of Bremner and Welcker, this is shown by the fact that, between 
1770 and 1774, these houses together published thirty-one editions 
with only the harpsichord mentioned, as compared with only three 
editions where both instruments appear on the title page. 

Parrish’s observation,1® that the inclusion of the piano became general 
around 1775, is supported by our figures too. As a matter of fact, the 
sudden change in the percentages. gives the impression that most 
publishers adapted the new wording more or less simultaneously, thus 
showing a reaction quite common among commercial enterprises, up 
to the present, where novelties are concerned. The new instrument 
obviously had become so popular that its inclusion into the title was 
generally considered as promising larger sales. This popularity can be 
documented by contemporary evidence too voluminous to be men- 
tioned here. One characteristic sign may be mentioned, viz. the first 
appearance of a teaching method which includes the piano in its title 
in about 1775, the anonymous Playing the Harpsichord, Spinett, or Piano 
Forte Made Easy (Longman, Lukey & Co.).!® 

After having discussed the first appearance of the piano in the titles, 
our attention may be directed to the eventual omission of the harpsi- 
chord. The first cases of such omission appear, curiously enough, not 
in keyboard music proper, but in the field of vocal music. T. Giordani’s 
Six Canzonets, with an Accompaniment for a Piano Forte or Harp .. . 
Opera XI (Longman, Lukey & Broderip, c. 1778) is the earliest such 
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edition known to me. Eleven more vocal and instrumental ensemble 
publications follow in the eighties, while only two editions of piano 
solo music can be found for the same period. 

These details seem to suggest that, while the publishers had not 
hesitated to include the piano into the titles, they showed a somewhat 
greater reluctance in omitting the harpsichord, as far as solo music 
editions were concerned. As to ensemble and vocal music, they demon- 
strated greater readiness for such an omission. Publishers probably had 
to be somewhat more careful in vocal and instrumental chamber music 
in deciding how many instruments were to be included in the title. 
The longer the title became, the more they may have had to pay the 
engraver, and the more clumsy the title appeared. On the other hand, 
while they had to watch the number of instruments, their selection, in 
many cases, mattered less. The first cases of omissions (until c. 1785) 
were mostly vocal compositions where the keyboard instrument plays 
nothing but the basso continuo, as far as can be judged from the word- 
ing of the titles. Since the period did not yet demand the strict obser- 
vance of a composer’s original instrumentation in the manner to which 
musicians have become accustomed during the last century, an accom- 
paniment marked for piano forte or harp probably suggested clearly 
enough to the sheet music buyer of the day that a harpsichord also 
could be used. 

Just as with the inclusion of the piano, the omission of the harpsichord 
is for a long time limited to isolated cases. Neither composers nor pub- 
lishers seem to have established firm policies for many years. Thus we 
find, among 118 publications of the house of Longman & Broderip 
(including Longman, Lukey & Broderip) between 1778 and 1794, 
only sixteen titles without the harpsichord. For the same period, all 
but seven of the thirty-one editions of music by the brothers Giuseppe 
and Tommaso Giordani®® mention both instruments. Publications of 
the same publisher, or by the sarne composer, follow each other, using 
sometimes one form and sometimes the other, apparently without dis- 
crimination. 

In the early nineties, about a fourth to a third of the publications 
leave out the harpsichord; in the second half the number increases to 
two-thirds; for all practical purposes the abandonment of the old in- 
strument in the titles is complete by 1800. The general dropping of the 
plucked instrument shows that, when it occurred, the harpsichord had 
become sufficiently obsolete for publishers not to expect any more com- 
mercial benefits by appealing to players of that instrument. Indeed, the 
harpsichord must have disappeared somewhat earlier from the scene 
than is made evident through the title formula. The standard wording 
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including both instruments had become a stereotyped tradition during 
the twenty-five years of its usage, and such traditions, as a rule, change 
more slowly than circumstances warrant. The publishers were certainly 
not pioneers of the abandonment of the older instrument, but, as 
businessmen, merely adjusted themselves to the actual situation, after 
this situation had become sufficiently clear. As early as c. 1786, Thomas 
Busby’s A Complete Dictionary of Music, to Which is Prefixed a Familiar 
Introduction to the First Principles of that Science had stated that the harp- 
sichord’s practice has considerably declined.22 Maybe the year of 1790 can 
be considered as the best approximate date for the disappearance of the 
harpsichord from the scene at large. 


II 


During the French Revolution, when a large number of noblemen 
and wealthy bourgeois were either killed or had to take refuge outside 
of France, the persecutions were accompanied by confiscations of 
property. The eleventh sub-commission of a Commission temporaire des 
arts*® had to inventory those of the confiscated ancient and foreign 
instruments which were les plus rares, par leur perfection.4 Two musi- 
cians served on that body; Antonio Bartolomeo Bruni (1759-1823), 
composer of operas and string instrument methods, and Bernard 
Sarette (1765-1858), co-organizer and later first director of the Con- 
servatoire National.2® One of the main purposes of this surveying was 
to provide that institution with a collection of instruments which were 
to serve as models because of their working principles.2* This curious 
attitude was obviously based on the Encyclopaedists’ belief that the 
progress of instrumental music depended on the advance of manufac- 
ture.2”? While scarcely any of the instruments reached the Conservatoire 
collectjon,?* a good deal of the Inventaire was accomplished.?® 


CHART IV 
HARPSICHORDS* 
(according to Bruni) 
Was there 
a piano in 
No. Description House where the same 


confiscatedt — house 
5 A harpsichord painted green (fond vert) with Marquis dela yes 


gilded stripes, without key Salle 
6 A spinet, triangular shape, very bad id. yes 
ee” sichord, gilded with arabesques, by Pignatelli yes 
Andreas Ruckers. Antverpen (!) 
white, with gilded and Kinsky yes 


33 «OA paint 
carved legs, rebuilt by Pascal Taskin, year 1778 
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CHART IV—continued 
Was there 
ano in 
Description House where js same 
confiscatedt house 


A harpsichord, painted grey with gilded Kinsky yes 
stripes, rebuilt in Paris by Pascal Taskin, year 
1778 
A harpsichord of ordinary wood Cosse-Brissac yes 
A harpsichord, gilded and painted with arab- Montmorency 
esques, without name 
A harpsichord, painted black with gilded Croy d’Havre 
stripes, built by Andreas Ruckers: Me fecit 
Antverpiae, year 1638 
A harpsichord, painted black with gilded 
stripes, by Andreas Ruckers. Me fecit Antver- 
piae, year 1616 
A harpsichord, painted red and its legs gilded, 
without name 
A green harpsichord with gilded stripes, with- 
out ke 
A harpsichord, painted black with gilded flow- 
ers, by Joannes (!) Ruckers: Me fecit Antverpiae 
A harpsichord by Hans Ruckers, painted black 
with gilded flowers and carved legs, year 1606 
A spinet, year 1726 

sichord, painted green with gilded 
stripes, without maker’s name Mondésir 
A harpsichord painted green with gilded Laborde 
stripes, provided with ravallementt by Pascal 
Taskin, year 1776 
A harpsichord painted green, with gilded id. 
stripes, with sabia legs, repaired (raccomodé) 
by Nadreau and built by Pascal Taskin, year 
1774 
A harpsichord, walnut, by Jean Henri Silber- 
ge year 1769, at Strasbourg 

rpsichord, mahogany, gilded 
sie gilded and carved legs,} without 
er’s name and without music stand 

A small harpsichord to be placed underneath{ 
A grey harpsichord, without maker’s name 
A grey harpsichord, by Antoine Valter, year 
1725 
A harpsichord, painted green with gilded 
stripes, year 1645 
A black harpsichord, with gilded stripes, by 
Pascal Taskin, pupil of Blancket, from (en) 
1770, n° 15 
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CHART IV—continued 


Description 


A harpsichord, painted with a flower design, 
sega with ravalement, by Pascal Taskin, 


om 1774 
A harpsichord, painted yellow, with figures, 
without legs, by Joannes Ruckers, Me fecit 
Antverpiae, n° I 
A harpsichord, painted black with gilded 
stripes, built by Antoine Valter, from 1724 
A sichord, painted black with gilded 
stripes, and flowers, without name, marked 
n° 29 
A spinet, painted black with golden stripes, 
without name 
A painted and gilded harpsichord, by Hans 
Ruckers, Me fecit Antverpiae, provided with 
ravalement by Pascal Tasquin (!), at Paris, from 
1771 
A harpsichord, painted grey with gilded 
stripes, built by Joseph Treyer, known as (sur- 
nommé) Lempereur, at Paris, 1770, estimated 
200 francs 
A ainted and gilded harpsichord, without 

er’s name 

A harpsichord, painted black with gilded 
stripes, by Johannes Ruckers: Me fecit Antverpiae 
A sichord, painted black with gilded 
stripes, without name 


A sichord, painted black with gilded 


- Was there 

a piano in 

House where the same 
confiscatedt — house 


Menus-Plaisirs yes 


id. yes 


id. 
id. 
id. 


Bacquencourt 


La Chapelle 


Bouthillier 
Xavier 
id. 


Grimm 


stripes, by Antonius Valter, Lutetiae Parisiorum, ~- 


year 1755 
An English harpsichord by Thoaner, year 1772, 
estimated 2,000 francs 

An English harpsichord, mahogany, perfectly 
new, built by Johannes Broadvood (!) Londini 
fecit, year 1789, estimated 2,000 francs 

A painted red with gilded and 
carved legs, without name, coming from 
Noailles} estimated 400 francs 

A harpsichord, painted yellow with flowers, 
built by Francois Blanchet in 1749, without 
legs, coming from St James, estimated go francs 
A harpsichord, painted green with gilded 
stripes, without name, estimated 250 francs 

A painted harpsichord, rebuilt by Baltazard 
Peronard, year 1777, estimated 500 francs 


Ambassadeur 
d‘Espagne 
Chartres 


Saint-Priest 


id. 


Lostanges 
Durney 


114 
II$ 
117 yes 
118 yes 
123 
Me 
124 
126 yes 
130 
131 yes 
151 yes 
154 no 
160 
8s 


No. 


174 
175 
186 
208 


221 


225 


274 
281 


284 


CHART IV—continued 


Description 


A harpsichord, painted black with gilded 
stripes, without name 

A very beautiful harpsichord, by Joannes (!) 
Ruckers, Me fecit Antverpiae, year 1637 

A harpsichord, painted black with gilded 
stripes, without name, estimated 300 francs 

A harpsichord, painted green with gilded 
stripes, without name, marked n° 1630 


A harpsichord, painted black with gilded | 


stripes, built by Henri Hemsch, in Paris, year 
1763, estimated 300 francs 

A harpsichord, painted grey with gilded 
stripes, without maker’s name, estimated 150 
francs 

A harpsichord, painted yellow with gilded 
stripes, without maker’s name, marked 1621 
estimated 400 francs 

A harpsichord, without name, painted grey, 
with gilded fillets, estimated 200 francs 

A spinet with grand ravalement,t painted black 
and with golden fillets, wer 250 francs 
A harpsichord in bad state, painted black, 
without name, coming from the condemned 
Vallot (2) 

A sichord, painted grey, formed like a 
box,** built by Baillon, front board is missing, 
estimated 60 francs 

A harpsichord of walnut wood, without name, 
estimated 300 francs 

A harpsichord by Ruckers, painted merd’oye 
with gilded fillets, estimated 600 francs 

A harpsichord, painted black, without name 
A harpsichord built by Henri Hemsch, 1763 
A harpsichord by Henri Hemsch, painted red, 
estimated 800 francs 

A harpsichord by Joannes Germain, painted 
grey with gilded stripe, estimated 400 francs 
A harpsichord by Henry Hemsch, painted red, 
estimated 400 francs 

A spinet, painted black, without maker’s name, 
estimated 60 francs 

A harpsichord, painted grey with golden 
stripe, built by Baltazard Peronard in 1760, 
belonging to the emigré la Mark, estimated 600 
francs 


Was there 
a piano in 


House where the same 
confiscatedt — house 


Breteuil 
Fitche 
Luzerne 
Mirecourt 


Vente 
Vilquier 
Marbeuf 
Thuisy 


Thelis 
id. 


Jaucourt 


Havrincourt 


Pressigny 


Jerningham 
Lowendal 
Croy 


no 
no 
no 
no 


no 


yes 


yes 


no 
no 


no 


no 


a 
ve 
| 
4 
4 
t 8 
289 no 3 
: 
3 no 
4 
a= 323 4 
325 Lezay no 
| 
Oppéde 
P 
sie 345 La Marck no q 
86 
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CHART IV—continued 
Was there 
a piano in 
No. Description House where the same 
confiscatedt house 
346 A bad harpsichord by Ruckers, painted black Durfort no 


with golden stripe, having all its legs broken, 
belonging to the emigré Durfort, estimated 200 
francs 


* Incl. spinets. The original spelling of names and quotations has been left 

+ See Gallay, op. cit., for details of identification. 

t Ravalement: change made in the eighteenth century on older instruments by 
completion of the lowest, ‘short’ octave. Grand ravalement refers to instruments 
with a range of five complete, or nearly complete, octaves. Georg Kinsky, 
Musikhistorisches Museum von Wilhelm Heyer in Kéln: Katalog (Cologne, 
Wilhelm Heyer, 1910), 99, footnote 1. 

§ Bande et pieds dorés et sculptés. 

|| Pour mettre dessous; the meaning is not clear. 

** Cassette. 


No. 


CHART V 


PIANOS 
(according to Bruni) 


Description 
A German piano* by Henrion, year 1784 


A piano by Schoene, year 1788 

A piano, without name, with white and black 
rays 

A piano, without key 

A piano by Johannes Zumpe, Londini, year 
1787 

A piano de Johann Boffried, rue des Petits- 
Carreaux, n° 5... 2, year 1790 

A small piano with pedal, table shaped. + 

An English piano, by Schoene and successors tot 
+++, year 1788 

An English piano, year 1788 

A piano, organisé,§ painted white, by Adam 
Berjer (!), Londini fecit, year 1788 

An English piano by Johann Zumpe, year 1744 
An English piano by Schoene, year 1786 

A piano with drawer, superb, without name 
A piano by Erard fréres, Paris, year 1788 

An English piano by Schoene, year 1788, and 
surrendered to the citizen Sarette by order of 
the Comité du salut public 

An English piano, organisé by Longuian (!) and 
Broderip, n° 26 

A piano by Sebastianus Erard, year 1787 

A piano, organisé, by Sebastien Erard et fréres, 
year 1790 

A piano without key 

A piano, organisé, by Johannes Zumpe, Londini 
Jecit, year 1771 

A piano by Schoene, year 1784 

A piano in mahogany, without maker's name, 
coming from the Maison de la Révolution 

A piano by Fredericus Beck, year 1779 

A piano by Johannes Pohlman, year 1772 

A piano by Fredericus Beck, Londini fecit, year 
1779, estimated 600 francs 

A piano by Zimmermann, built in Paris in 
1786, estimated 400 francs 

A piano by Fredericus Beck, year 1774 

A piano, without name, marked n° 37 

A piano by Schoene, 1787 

A piano by Schoene, year 1785 


House where 
confiscated 
Marquis Caillebot de la 
Salle 

id. 


Cosse-Brissac 
Montmorency 
Tavernier de Boulogne 


id. 


Lavoisier 


Menus-Plaisirs du Roi 
id. 

Boutin 

Castries 


id 
19 Cogolin 
22 Perpigna|[n] 
27 Pignatelli 3 
) 
32 id. 
36 id. 
48 
56 

68 Becdeliévre 
69 4 
73 Orsay 
oe 75 la Force 4 
97 Englien | 
99 Brignard 
105 Duvaucel 
106 Maison Egalité 
III 
120 

I25 

rd 4 88 q 
Foy 


224 


228 


237 


CHART V—continued 
Description 


. A piano, by Erard fréres, year 1789 


A piano by Joannes Zimmermann, fecit in 1780 

A piano by Johannes Pohlman, year 1771 

An English piano by Johannes Zumpe, from 

1769 

An English piano by Schoene, successort of 

Johannes Zumpe, Londini fecerunt, estimated 

800 francs 

A piano by Sebastien Erard, year 1786, esti- 

mated 600 francs 

A piano, organisé, by Adam Berger, Londini 

fecit, year 1775, estimated 1,200 francs 

A piano by i ad Qanter, Londini fecit, 

year 1784, estimated 720 francs 

A piano by Korwer, year 1783, estimated 300 
cs 

A piano, built by Dambalt at Courbevoye in 

1784, at the (aux; possibly meaning from the) 

Gardes-Suisses du Roi 

A piano by Joannes Pohlman, Londini, year 

1773 

A second piano, built by Baltazard Peronard in 

Paris, year 1771 

A piano Pilhelm, freudenthaler (!), built in 

Paris, 1789, estimated 500 francs 

A piano by Sebastien Erard, Paris, 1785, esti- 

mated 800 francs 

A piano by Fredericus Beck, estimated 1,500 

francs 

A piano, organisé, by Sebastien Erard frére et 


« Cie, built in Paris, 1791, estimated 2,000 francs ~ 


‘Another piano which cannot be opened at all|| 
without key, estimated 700 francs 

A piano by Schoene, built in 1786, estimated 
1,000 francs 

A piano by Johannes Pohlmann, Londini fecit 
1776; the paintings on the cover are damaged; 
estimated 800 francs 

A piano by Erard, built at Paris in 1787, esti- 
mated 600 francs 

A piano by Sebastien Erard, built in Paris, 
1784, rue Bourbon, faubourg St Germain, n° 
109, said [belonging]** to the condemned 
[women] Levi, wife of Bérenger, found in the 
apartment which she occupied with the con- 
senor [women] Marbeuf, estimated 800 

cs 


House where 
confiscated 


Bouthillier 
Xavier 
Grimm 
Gougenot 


Kerry 
Ambassadeur 
d’Espagne 
id. 
Saint-Priest 
Ecquevilly 


Daix 


Gontaut-Biron 

id. 
Sainte-Amaranthe 
Choiseul-Goutfier 
Argenteuil 
Vilquier 

id. 

Mayet 

Marbeuf 


Coquet 
Bérenger 


| 27 
132 
141 
148 
150 
159 
173 
177 | 
178 
179 
191 
q 219 
220 
222 
| 
89 


CHART V—continued 


No. Description House where 
confiscated 
250 A piano, without maker’s name Marquise de la Salle 
293 A piano by Zumpe, 1783, estimated 1,500 Comte de Mont- 
francs morency 
307 A piano by Zumpe, 1784 Vaupaliére 
308 Agrand piano from Regensburg (Ratisbonne) _ id. 
belonging to Laugeron 
309 A small piano by Zumpe, belonging to the id. 
same 
313 ok piano, without maker’s name Jebert 


313 . piano of oak wood, without maker’s name _Talleyrand-Périgord 
322 a o by Beck, built in 1788, belonging to Croy 
De mee, emigré, rue de Sevres, estimated 


5,000 francs 
324 A piano of walnut wood, without maker's id. 
name, estimated 600 francs 
356 A piano by Erard, built in 1787, estimated Doria 
8,000 francs 
360 A piano by Erard, built in 1784 Goulet 
361 Apiano, without maker’s name, of black wood id. 
367. A piano by Erard, built in 1789 Dongé 


* The term forte-piano is used everywhere, except for nos. 27, 138, 308, 309 
(piano). See also Chart VI, footnote i. 

t As the words en forme de table appear nowhere else, it is unlikely that they 
here describe an ordinary square-shaped instrument. They probably refer to 
one of those combinations of furniture and music instrument found frequently 
in collections. (Compare Kinsky, op. cit., nos. 125, 130, 131, 134, 138, 139.) 

t Quoted in English. 

§ With a built-in organ stop. 

|| Qui n'est point ouvert. 

** Soit disant a la condamnée Levi, femme Bérenger. 


Charts IV and V show respectively the harpsichords (or spinets) and 
the pianos listed in this inventory. The entries do not reveal technical 
details or describe the quality of the sound produced. Often thumb-nail 
descriptions of the exterior decoration, makers’ names and dates and 
sometimes appraisals appear. Gallay questions somewhat Bruni’s taxa- 
tions, because the latter appraises string instruments of unknown 
French makers relatively high in proportion to Italian instruments,*° 
but this objection, even if justified, does not concern his descriptions, 
and probably not his estimates, of keyed instruments. On the whole, 
Bruni’s descriptions, dry and laconic as they are, seem trustworthy as 
far as they go. Each of the two musicians could certainly distinguish 
between harpsichords and pianos. No reason can be seen why makers’ 
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names and the dates should not have been listed substantially correctly, 
nor do the estimates seem fantastic, at least as far as one can judge these 
appraisals—given in a time of political and financial turmoil—from 
our present-day point of view. The inventory comprises sixty-two 
harpsichords (including five spinets) and sixty-four pianos (including 
six instruments qualified as organisés). Thus, approximately 50% of the 
instruments taken from the highest strata of French society were still 
harpsichords at such a late date. 

At first glance, this seems to indicate a much greater use of the 
plucked instrument than in contemporary London. If there had still 
been as many plucked instruments in use in England, the British pub- 
lishers would hardly have suppressed the word ‘harpsichord’ in the 
titles. The figures seem to support a certain conservative attitude of the 
French towards the piano which has been mentioned before by some 
writers. If there existed such a conservatism, it can be found in certain 
often-quoted statements by famous men such as Voltaire and Balbitre, 
and in the fact that piano manufacture started in France later than in 
England or Germany (1770).*! Students, however, should be warned 
not to interpret this reluctance towards the piano in too general a 
manner. The Parisians became acquainted with the piano possibly 
earlier than the English, in 1759.5? The first French edition mentioning 
the piano on the title is Nicolas Sejan’s Ariettes choisies mises en Sonates, 
pour le clavecin ou le piano-forte. It dates from 1765,°° one year before 
‘both instruments’ appears on an English edition. The first concert took 
place in 1768,*4 in the same year as in London. 


CHART VI 


DATED HARPSICHORDS 
Percentages 
Before £700 14* 42.5 
1700-1749 4 12 
1750-1779 14f 42.5 
after 1779 I 3 


Total 33 100 


DETAILS 1750-1779 


1750-1759 I 7 
1760-1769 4 29 
1770-1779 of 64 
Total 14 100 


* One instrument rebuilt in 1771 is included. 
t Including five instruments where the dates refer to rebuilding or ravale- 
ment, or where it is not certain whether it refers to the making or to rebuilding. 
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At closer scrutiny, even the equal proportion of harpsichords to 
pianos, as shown by the Inventaire, does not prove to be representative 
for the actual use of the plucked instruments. Twenty-five of the latter, 
more than 40%, were confiscated in houses in which pianos were also 
found (Chart VI). It is very doubtful in these cases whether the harpsi- 
chords were still being played to any extent. Probably nobody in an 
aristocratic household of the period thought of immediately discarding 
an old instrument when a new one arrived. In particular it was hardly 
customary to sell it; the financial return did not interest the wealthy 
owners. In some places it may have still been used, even if a piano was 
available, e.g. as a continuo instrument with an orchestra-like group. 
In most cases, however, one can assume the harpsichord was merely 
moved from the living quarters or from the salons to some other place 
in the vast mansions, frequently without ever being touched again. 

Still more argument for an early recognition of the piano can be 
found if one counts only those keyboard instruments which are dated, 
or datable.*? All such harpsichords (Chart VI), except one, date from 
before 1780. The only exception, No. 154, is a Broadwood from 1789, 
highly valued, from the possession of the Duc de Chatres. 45.5% 
of our dated instruments are dated from 1750 or later, among them 
30% from 1770 or later.3¢ 


CHART VII 

DATED PIANOS 
Percentages 
Before 1770 I 2 
1770-1779 24 
1780-1784 20 
1785-1789 48 
after 1789 


Total 
DETAILS 1769-1791 

1769 I 1776 1785 
1770 oO 1777-8 1786 
1771 1779 1787 
1772 1780 1788 
1773 1781-2 1789 
1774 1783 1790 
1775 1784 

The earliest piano (Chart VII) is dated 1769; 74% of them were made 
in 1780 or later. Although, as shown above, there were at the time of 
the Revolution still as many harpsichords as pianos, the taste of 
French society must have changed to the new instrument already 
around 1780. 
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NOTES 

1 See any of the standard histories of music. 

2 Rosamond E. M. Harding, The Piano-Forte: Its History traced to the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 (Cambridge: University Press, 1933), 81ff. 

5 Carl George Parrish, The Early Piano and Its Influence on Keyboard Technique 
and Composition in the Eighteenth Century (Harvard Dissertation, 1939). Many 
of the quotations from Parrish’s work can also be found in his “Criticisms of the 
Piano when it was New’, MQ, XXX (1944), 428ff. | 

4A. Bruni, Un Inventaire sous la Terreur: Etat des Instruments de Musique 
Relevé chez les Emigrés et Condamnés par A. Bruni, L’un des Delegués de la Con- 
vention. Introduction, notices biographiques et notes par J. Gallay (Paris: 
Georges Chamerot, 1890). 

5 Harding, op. cit., ff. 

6 According to Agricola (David, H. T. & A. Mendel, The Bach-Reader [New 
York, Norton, 1945], 254). 

7 Johann Joachim Quantz, Versuch einer Anweisung die Floete traversiere zu 
spielen: Kritisch revidierter Neudruck nach dem Original, Berlin (Johann Friedrich 
Voss), 1752, ed. Arnold Schering (Leipzig: Kahnt, 1906), 175. 

8 Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, Essay on the True Art of Playing Keyboard 
Instruments, trans. and ed. William J. Mitchell (New York: Norton & Co., 
1949), 36. 

9 Tbid., 172. 

10 Charles Sanford Terry, John Christian Bach (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1929), 113. 

11 Thid. 

12 (2 vols., London [etc.], British Museum [etc.], 1912.) 

13 Tbid., I, iii. 

144 Frank Kidson, British Music Publishers, Printers and Engravers [etc.], 
(London: Hill & Sons, 1900). 

15 Actually, however, the number of publishing houses is smaller as certain 
firms changed their style in the course of time. Not included in this figure are 
the cases where ‘Author’ or ‘Editor’ is given as publisher’s designation. 

16 There were forty-five different piano manufacturing firms in London 
before 1800. The house of Broadwood alone made 6,000 square ana 1,000 grand 
pianos between 1780 and 1800. (Parrish, op. cit., 42.) 

1” For the performance of symphonies, Haydn still used a Shudi and Broad- 
wood harpsichord during the last years of his life, while resorting to the piano 
for other purposes. (Karl Geiringer, Haydn. A Creative Life in Music [New 
York: Norton & Co., 1946], 192). 

18 Parrish, op. cit., 203ff. 

19 Tbid., 208. 

20 The compositions of the two brothers cannot always clearly be separated. 
Those which mention the piano only are all ensemble works. Four of them use 
the designation piano forte or harp. 

#1 Parrish, op. cit., 38. 

22 Quoted by Parrish, op. cit., 65-66. 

8 Decrees of August 14, October 13 and 19, 1792, and of Floréal 13th, year 
IL.—Bruni, [Xff. 

24 Thid., XVI. 

25 Robert Eitner, Bio-bibliographisches Quellen-Lexikon der Musiker und 
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Musikgelehrien |etc.], (Leipzig: Breitkopf & Haertel, 1900-4, repr. New York: 
Musurgia, mn II, 219 & VIII, 426.—The Conservatory’s original designation 
was Institut National de Musique. 

26 Bruni, XXXI. 

27 Alfred Richard Oliver, The Encyclopedists as Critics of Music (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1947), 69. 

28 Closson (History of the Piano, trans. D. Ames [London: Paul Elek, 1947], 
74) reports that they were burnt as fire-wood during the cold winter of 1816. 
The present Conservatoire collection was assembled later. 

29 Between Floréal 13th, II, and Thermidor 29th, Il (May 2, 1794 to August 
16, 1795)—For complete title, see Bruni, XX XV. Sarette’s name is not men- 
tioned in the document; his share in the work is unknown. 

30 Bruni, XVI. 

81 1770 (Closson, 97). 

82 Ibid. (quoting de Bricqueville, Le Clavecin de Madame Du Barry et le Piano 
de la Reine Marie Antoinette [Paris: 1892]. 

38 Parrish, 45. 

34 Closson, 97. 

$42 A certain illustration for this attitude can be found in Forkel’s remark of 
1802 on the fifteen Silbermann pianos collected by Frederick the Great approxi- 
mately fifty years earlier (instruments which must have been as obsolete as 
harpsichords by chat time): ‘I hear that they all now stand, unfit for use, in 
various corners of the Royal Palace’ (David-Mendel, op. cit., 3058). 

35 Being interested in the latest use of the harpsichord, we included also mise 


en ravalement dates. 
86 As to the older instruments, attention has been drawn to the large number 


of seventeenth-century instruments, mostly built by members of the Ruckers 
family in Antwerp. (Curt Sachs, The History of Musical Instruments [New York: 
Norton & Co., 1940], 375.) Evidently these instruments were regarded as 
antiques of value, otherwise there would not have survived so many more 


harpsichords from that period than e.g. from 1700 to 1750. 
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JOHN PAGE-PHILLIPS anp THURSTON DART 


The Peacock Feast 


HESE illustrations of musician-angels and of the peacock feast are 

both from the same brass, in the church of St Margaret’s, Kings 
Lynn, in Norfolk; it commemorates Robert Braunche and his two 
wives, Letice and Margaret. They stand beneath a triple canopy, with 
souls and angels above, and eight weepers at the sides. Beneath their 
feet is the peacock feast. The margin is formed by a Latin Lombardic 
inscription, stating that Robert Braunche died in 1364. Braunche was 
a merchant of great wealth and influence in Lynn, and had been mayor 
of the town. The arms of France and England appear on his brass 
quarterly on one side, and his own—sable, a cross engrailed or—on the 
other. 

Many people have tried to relate the peacock feast to some event in 
his life. It has been suggested that it records a feast which he gave when 
he became mayor in 1349 or 1359. Or it may represent a feast on the 
day of the fair of St Margaret which was held annually at Lynn. A 
third suggestion is that the figure seated at the end of the table listening 
to the music is Edward III, and the scene may well record a royal feast 
provided by Robert (though it is my personal opinion that the feast 
has no reference to Robert; my reasons follow later). 

Peacock and other bird feasts were not uncommon in the fourteenth 
century, and they involved much preparation. The peacock itself was 
an emblem of pride and also of immortality, since its flesh was thought 
to be incorruptible; it was considered the food of love and courage. 
Before the bird was cooked, its feathers were removed, the tail- and 
head-feathers being replaced afterwards; and on special occasions the 
bird might be coated with gold leaf. Only ladies distinguished by birth, 
rank, or beauty, were allowed to carry the bird. On the brass one noble 
lady is about to be relieved of her burden by a figure who is in the act 
of stepping over the table—perhaps the equivalent to the squire in 
Chaucer who ‘, . . carf byforn his fader at the table’. 

The brass is foreign, and it is one of a large number of brasses and 
incised slabs which were produced by the same workshop. Until 
recently this workshop was thought to be Teutonic, situated in Liibeck, 
but there are good grounds for supposing it to have been in Flanders 
(see below). To give some idea of their distribution, brasses from this 
shop can be found at Thorn (Poland), Liibeck, Schwerin, Stralsund, 
L’Ecuse (Holland), Bruges, Seville and Madrid. The examples at 
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L’Ecuse and Bruges are palimpsests (that is to say, the brasses have been 
turned over and used again. At L’Ecuse the obverse is unique since it 
has been used again, not as a monument, but as an apology. It is a man’s 
apology for striking a bailiff with his fist in 1548). Many brasses from 
this workshop have disappeared. The sixteenth century was one which 
saw much looting of churches, especially between 1562 and 1570, when 
the Calvinists were desecrating those of the Netherlands and France. 

There were no mills in England which could roll sheets of brass until 
one was set up at Thistleworth on the Thames in 1584; consequently 
brass was imported from the Continent. In the sixteenth century it was 
natural that a large number of these looted fourteenth-century brasses 
should have appeared here. The English engravers turned them over, 
cut them up, and they now lie scattered and hidden behind the monu- 
ments of Tudor families. Many must still lie hidden, but a number, 
when brasses have worn loose, have been rubbed and reset. There are 
palimpsests of this kind at Winestead (Yorks), Horncastle (Lincs), 
Harrow (Middx), Pottesgrove (Beds), and Mawgan-in-Pyder (Corn- 
wall), to mention only a few, which are all portions from brasses pro- 
duced by this workshop. But, besides the Braunche brass, there are 
other complete “obverses’ in England, which st‘ll exist, besides records 
of others which have now gone. There is another and earlier brass at 
Kings Lynn, and others at Topcliffe, Wensley (both Yorks), North 
Mimms (Herts), Newark (Notts), Newcastle-on-Tyne (a late example 
of the workshop: 1429), and St Albans. 

The workshop itself was probably in Flanders. At St Albans the 
brass commemorates an abbot—Thomas le la Mare. There is a record 
of his buying this brass from Flanders in about 1370, together with a 
second one (now lost) for his predecessor Abbot Mentmore, both for 
the sum of £14. 

The language of the inscriptions is significant, for it is either Flemish 
or Latin or—in Spain—Spanish. In Germany the inscriptions are in 
Latin; if the workshop had been situated there, German would surely 
have been used. The fragments of inscriptions on palimpsests found in 
England are mostly Flemish (there is one Spanish fragment which has 
somehow reached Fivehead, Somerset). 

The workshop’s products circulated via the Hanseatic League, with 
its many ships. But the League’s tentacles did not stretch as far south- 
west as Spain, and here is another suggestion that the workshop was in 
Flanders, for Flemish ships regularly traded with Spain. 

The art-style on the brasses was no sudden creation. Fortunately 
there exists one other medium in which a similar art-style appears. 
This is to be found in “The Romance of Alexander’ (Bodl. MS 264), 
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and not only is it from Flanders, but it is contemporary with the brasses 
(the illumination was finished 1344). 

Moreover, one section of the MS is devoted to a vow which 
Alexander makes on a peacock, at just such a feast as that on the 
Braunche brass. The story is the fulfilment of that vow. At the end of 
the MS—partly erased, yet still readable—are the words ‘Chi definent 
le Romens dalixandre li veu du pauon les acomplis/ semens li Restors 
et le pris. Explicat explicate lude[re] scriptor eat’. On f. 188’ a feast is 
illustrated which is strikingly similar to Braunche’s. 

It is possible that the feast on the Braunche brass is Alexander’s, or 
that it illustrates some other popular story involving a peacock. In 
arguing against this theory at least one cannot say that Alexander’s 
peacock vow was unknown in fourteenth-century Flanders. Finally, 
if the feast does relate to Braunche, special instructions must have been 
sent to the workshop requesting that it be engraved. If this was so, 
then it is the only example of a brass by this workshop where the scene 
beneath the feet of the figures refers to the deceased. These scenes are 
common, and all are different. At Schwerin, for example, there is 
another feast; but it is smaller and merrier, and the eaters are all ‘hairy- 
men’ or “Wodehouses’. 

Anyone who has rubbed a brass by this workshop remembers its 
size. The Braunche brass is 8’ 11” by 5’ 1”. At Schwerin the brass 
measures 13’ 6” by 6’ 5", and it is the largest in existence. Nothing has 
yet been said in praise of the beauty of this workshop’s brasses. It is 
enough to add that they are considered to be the finest of all brass 
monuments; the craftsman who designed the Braunche brass has justly 
been called the Cellini of the fourteenth century. J. P.-P. 


The‘instruments shown on the brass have been engraved with much 
care and in great detail, and they provide new evidence on the musical 
taste of the fourteenth century. Six of the twelve figures in the upper 
panel are censing angels; the other angels in this panel are playing ‘soft’ 
(bas) instruments. 

From left to right these are: 

three-stritiged fiddle (the sound-holes are clearly shown, just under 

the bow) 

portative organ 

citole (the body is pear-shaped) 

psaltery 

gittern (the body is sharply angled) 

half-psaltery (its wing shape is the prototype of the later harpsi- 
chord family) 
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In the lower panel the left-hand group consists of a lady bearing a pea- 
cock (the comb on its head is depicted with great care), her two atten- 
dants, and two players of ‘soft’ instruments—a fiddler and a citoler. 
The right-hand group comprises another lady with a peacock, and 
three players of ‘loud’ (hault) instruments—two trumpets and a shawm. 
The trumpeters are holding their instruments with one hand only. 
This fact, together with the banners hanging from the instruments, 
proves that these are war-trumpets and not the softer, more flexible, 
slide-trumpets used for ensemble music. War-trumpets were asso- 
ciated only with personages of the highest rank—kings and princes— 
and no mayor, however rich and proud, would have been permitted 
to have trumpeters sounding at his table unless royalty were present. 
I think we may conclude that the figure seated at the end of the table 
listening to the music is in fact King Edward III, rather than a romance 
figure like Alexander. 


T. D. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
TWO CURIOUS INSTRUMENTS AT VERONA 


TO THE EDITOR: 
I have been wondering if anybody can help establish the identity of 
the instruments shown in plates XI A and B. They are two strange sur- 
vivors among the sixteenth-century recorders, flutes and cornetts 
which once belonged to the Accademia Filarmonica of Verona and are 
now moved from the Verona Museo Civico to the Biblioteca Capi- 
tolare, where the librarian, Mgr. Giuseppe Turrini, most kindly 
allowed me to intrude upon his vacation to examine them. 

They are of some wood like maple or pear and circular in section. 
Each is pierced with two parallel conical bores whose lower or wide 
ends are connected in bassoon fashion, their junction sealed by an oval 
wooden plug. A detachable wooden cover fits over the bottom of the 
small instrument but is missing from the big one. At the top both 
bores have a neat socket evidently for a reed or, more likely, for a 
staple or crook on which a reed would be placed. Loosely inserted in 
one of the sockets of the small instrument is a contorted brass crook 
which looks suspiciously as though it comes from an old cor anglais. 
In both instruments the top end is left unvarnished and is slightly 
thinned (and in one case also grooved) as if to receive a cap of crum- 
horn pattern. 

In each instrument one bore is larger than the other and the holes 
belonging to the larger bore are placed lower down and farther apart, 
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seeming to match a scale about a fourth lower than that given by the 
holes on the opposite side belonging to the narrower bore. The lowest 
hole or vent hole of the latter apparently acts as a communal bell- 
aperture for both bores. 

The holes themselves are bored at a slant exactly as in a bassoon, i.e. 
for each hand the highest hole slants upwards and the next two down- 
wards. The holes of the narrow bore of the big instrument correspond 
pretty closely with those of the large bore of the small instrument. 
Unfortunately I did not have with me the necessary equipment to 
attempt to sound these objects, but after subsequent experiments with 
similar bores and various double reeds it appeared possible that the 
eight-note scales of the four bores might be Ff’, c-c’, c-c’ and G-g. The 
maker evidently had to correct the positions of some of the holes of 
the narrow bore of the big instrument since here one group of holes is 
neatly plugged with wood and another group made about 4” lower. 

The small instrument measures 25-5” and the big one 30”. The upper, 
ie. the narrow ends of the bores, excluding the sockets, are approxi- 
mately 0-3” and 0-4” in the small and 0-38” and 0-45” in the big instru- 
ment. They expand in roughly the same degree as a cor anglais bore. 

If we suppose that these instruments were sounded by reeds enclosed 
in a cap, we must further assume that only one reed was used at a time 
in each instrument. It is impossible to finger both sides at once, and the 
drone effect of an unfingered bore left with its reed in situ, much as the 
fourteenth century might have enjoyed it, would hardly have suited 
the Filarmonica’s music-making around 1600. Therefore, bearing in 
mind that a capped reed instrument gives only eight or nine notes, the 
purpose of these freakish contraptions may have been provision of a 
pair of easily played reed instruments on which, between them, two 
alternafive tenor and bass pitches were available, one perhaps suiting 
music in the high clefs, the other music in the low. One presumably 
put a stopper into the reed socket of the bores not required. 

These brief deductions are not very subtle, indeed they are pretty 
obvious. The game starts with the identification. As each instrument is 
two instruments in one, Zacconi’s doppioni of the same epoch and 
locality leap to the mind. Against this, admittedly Zacconi lists three 
doppioni with ranges c’-d’’, c-d’ and C-d respectively (and that is all 
he says about them). Professor Sachs in an early article (SIMG, XI, 
Heft 4) proposed that these were crumhorns. Later Prof Kinsky 
(AfM, 7) disputed this and suggested they might be double bladder- 
pipes each with chanter and drone. But if these Verona objects cannot 


be doppioni, what are they? 
ANTHONY BAINES 
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(Mgr. Turrini has included photographs and a short description of 
all the Verona instruments in a long study of the greatest distinction 
and interest, ‘L’Accademia Filarmonica di Verona dalla fondazione 
(maggio 1543) al 1600 e il suo patrimonio musicale antico’, printed in 
Atti e Memorie della Accademia di Agricoltura, Scienze e Lettere di Verona, 
series V, vol. XVIII (1941). Two mute cornetts and the four crumhorns 
vanished during the war. A.B.) 


THE TENNER HOBOY 


TO THE EDITOR: 
I have read Mr Eric Halfpenny’s article on the Tenner Hoboy in No. V 
of the jouRNAL with much interest although I find myself unable to 
agree with some of the conclusions he draws from his examples. It is 
not however a matter of theory but one of fact concerning which I 
must crave a little space to correct him. 

In dealing with the Bimboni tenor (Plate II, A) he has assumed that 
this instrument, since it shows no sign of longitudinal division into 
halves, must necessarily have been turned and bored in the usual 
manner and subsequently set to its final curvature by a process of hot 
bending. I have had the privilege of examining this instrument in 
detail, and while I can support Mr Halfpenny’s statement that it shows 
no sign of joins along the length of the bore, I am a little surprised that 
he has failed to notice several transverse seams in each joint. Some of 
these are clearly revealed by merely looking along the bore against 
a strong light, while a small inspection lamp passed along the tube 
shows unmistakably that each curved section is built up of several 
parts. The lower and more regularly curved joint comprises actually 
seven pieces, while the upper has only four. It is, of course, impossible, 
without removing the outer leather ‘skin’ of the instrument, to deter- 
mine whether these pieces are entirely independent of each other, or 
whether they were derived by a process of cutting away wedge-shaped 
sections extending across almost the entire outer diameter of an already 
turned tube which was afterwards bent. The procedure would be simi- 
lar to that used by woodworkers who sometimes ‘notch’ the inner 
surface of a moulding when applying it to a curved surface. 

That curved Cors Anglais were indeed produced by this method is 
proved by a specimen which has recently come into my hands with its 
leather cover partly detached. In this example the maker had planed a 
‘flat’ along the turned tube before cutting out his wedges, so that after 
bending a sort of ‘splint’ could be glued and pinned along the inner 
curvature of the joint. The resultant structure is very strong and makes 
it virtually impossible for the seams to open or the curve of the joint to 
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change in use. In my specimen the end of the ‘splint’ is clearly visible 
where the thickness of the tube wall is turned away to form the bell 
tenon. The Bimboni instrument does not show this feature, and perhaps 
the small sections are joined by short tenons as was done in the curved 
parts of certain nineteenth-century French cors. The structure of these 
instruments is easily seen, since by their period leather covering had 
been abandoned. 

In his article Mr Halfpenny doubts whether longitudinal jointing 
was ever used in the tubes of curved cors anglais and here I am inclined 
to agree with him, but I am equally doubtful if solid turned tubes of 
wood were ever successfully curved by heat either alone or combined 
with moisture. Mr Halfpenny’s theories about the different behaviour 
on bending of thick-walled wooden tubes and thin-walled metal ones 
have not been borne out by a few experiments I have made. Even solid 
ash sprouts, when they are hot bent to form the crooks of walking 
sticks, suffer some degree of flattening. 

I am, yours, etc., 
PHILIP BATE 


TO THE EDITOR: 
Many of your readers, including myself, will be grateful to Mr Bate 
for solving, finally, the problem of the construction of the curved 
tenor oboe. 

It is now some years since I examined the Bimboni instrument, and 
I am delighted that Mr Bate’s more careful study of it in conjunction 
with his own recent acquisition appears to confirm that it was first 
turned straight and afterwards bent by the process he describes—for 
I have no doubt at all in my own mind now that this is how these 
sharply-curved two-keyed instruments were always made. The later 
French"specimens built in short sections are, of necessity, one would 
imagine, set on a much shallower curve to accommodate the numerous 
tenons. This construction, too, eliminates the need for the leather 
covering. A ‘splint’ as described by Mr Bate need not be carried 
through to the tenons but might be inset over the actual notches. 

I willingly abandon my ‘theory’ of a heat-set curve, which was 
merely a provisional explanation for the process of after-bending which 
Mr Bate’s investigation supports. That I failed to notice the actual 
method used, at the time, is hardly surprising; I examined the bore at 
the noteholes and tenons for evidence of longitudinal division and 
found none. This did not require inspection lamps, and was sufficiently 
at variance with current notions to be striking enough in its own right. 
The complete elucidation of the matter really needed the confirmation 
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of another example, preferably one like Mr Bate’s, where the covering 
could be stripped without compunction. At all events, there is no longer 
any reason why text-books should continue to promulgate the absurd 
‘divided into longitudinal halves and covered with leather, therefore 
the bore was crude’ theory of the bent Cor Anglais. 
Iam, yours, etc., 
ERIC HALFPENNY 


THE SOUND-HOLE IN A FLUTE 


TO THE EDITOR: 

I was very interested in Mr Otto Zdansky’s letter published in No. IV 
of the yourNaL on the subject of the ‘little sound hole in the 1st joynt’ 
of a flute noted by Mr Anthony Baines in his article on James Talbot’s 
manuscript (GSJ, I, 25). 

It has long been the practice of members of the Pipers’ Guild to raise 
the pitch of the bamboo whistle-pipes they make by boring a small 
hole or holes in the side of their instruments about one inch lower down 
than the base of the plug. The idea was, I think, originated by Miss 
Margaret James, Founder and Director of the Pipers’ Guild. 

Accurate tuning to accompanying instruments or to other pipes in 
an ensemble can be achieved by the plugging or unplugging of these 
holes by wooden pegs. 

Iam, yours, etc., 
DUDLEY WILKINS 


AN ENGLISH WIND-PLAYER 
AT THE COURT OF THE MEDICI 


TO THE EDITOR: 

In volume 309 (at f. 16) of the State Archives at Florence there is a list 
of the musicians employed at the court of the Medici in 1610, with 
various additions and alterations to 1620. These additions and altera- 
tions are arranged in chronological order, and amongst them is an 
entry relating to Guglielmo Bordi, described as an English wind-player 
and engaged at a salary of 10 scudi. This entry is undated, but it almost 
certainly relates to 1614 or 1615; Bordi was dismissed at some time 
before 1620. 

The list includes musicians, both singers and instrumentalists, of 
many nationalities, but ‘Bordi’ is the only Englishman among them. 
Who was he? It is not easy to establish his proper name, for the clerks 
who drew up the list were not very particular about the spelling of 
foreign names. Thus the entry relating to “Bordi’ is immediately fol- 
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lowed by another concerning a certain Tubbia Cristinait, described as 
a German wind-player, We may conjecture that ‘Cristinait’ was prob- 
ably called “Tobias Christenheit’, and perhaps ‘Bordi’ was ‘William 
Board’ or ‘Brade’ or even ‘Byrd’. William Brade, the English instru- 
mentalist and composer, was at Hamburg in the early part of 1614 and 
entered the service of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorf on August 15 of 
that year; he cannot therefore be the man referred to in the Florentine 
records. And although Brade had three sons, all of whom seem to have 
become professional musicians, none of them was called William. On 
the face of it, it seems in the highest degree improbable that the entry 
in the Florentine archives can relate to William Byrd the composer, 
who was then over seventy years old; nothing is known of his life at 
this time, however, so that the possibility cannot be dismissed outright. 
A careful search through the index of Lafontaine’s The King’s Musick 
has thrown no further light on the matter of the identity of “Guglielmo 
Bordi’. Perhaps members of the Society may have some suggestions 
to make. 
I am, yours, etc., 

NIGEL FORTUNE 


W. F. H. BLANDFORD 


TO THE EDITOR: . 
May I be allowed in your columns to pay a tribute to my old friend 
and vice-president of the Galpin Society, Walter Fielding Holloway 
Blandford, who passed away, in his eighty-eighth year, on January 23, 
1952. 

Born in London, the son of a well-known Wimpole Street specialist, 
W. FH. B. had a distinguished scholastic career at Marlborough and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took a first-class in the Natural 
History Tripos in 1886. 

His interest in brass instruments began whilst he was still at school, 
where he played the cornet and the euphonium. He also had a good 
baritone voice. In 1883, as a result of having heard Wendtland, then 
first horn at the Crystal Palace, play the Beethoven Septet, he was 
irresistably drawn to the horn on which he acquired considerable skill. 
For many years he played first horn in the principal London amateur 
orchestras, and his performance, in 1891, of the obbligato in Handel’s 
L’ Allegro brought him laudatory notices in The Times and other news- 
papers. His last appearance at a public concert was in 1927, when he 
played the obbligato to ‘Quoniam tu solus’ in the B-minor Mass. 
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I had the good fortune to make W. F. H. B’s acquaintance, appro- 
priately enough, at a sale of instruments at Puttick and Simpson’s 
round about 1920, both of us being interested in a horn by L.-J. Raoux 
dated, if I remember rightly, 1820. He got the instrument, and from 
that date we became firm friends. I had heard of him years before when 
I asked the late T. R. Busby some question about the history of the 
horn and was told I should get into touch with Mr Blandford ‘who 
knows more than anyone alive about the horn’. Our meeting was 
delayed, but it was for me extremely productive, for amongst my most 
treasured possessions are some five hundred and fifty pages of his letters 
written to me when I lived in France and which are a treasury of horn 
lore. These, I hope, will pass in due course to the Galpin Society. 

He was always prepared to give the inquirer the whole benefit of his 
vast knowledge, and I personally am indebted to him for an immense 
amount of information about the horn in the eighteenth century. He 
was meticulously careful about any statement he made, and his intimate 
knowledge of the old technique enabled him to weigh up the pros and 
cons of any statement made by writers of the past and draw irrefutable 
conclusions from them. His knowledge of the old trumpet was also 
unsurpassed, and he was able, in the 1890s, to debunk the theory ad- 
vanced by the writers and critics of the time that Bach’s trumpet parts 
were played on a small trumpet called the clarion, and to show that the 
two-valve straight trumpet introduced by Kosleck and improved by 
Morrow was not the instrument used by the players of Bach’s day. 

It is a great misfortune that he should not have published more than 
he did, but there was less outlet for such musical technicalities when he 
was in his prime than there is today. Nevertheless his masterly ‘Studies 
on the Horn’ which appeared in The Musical Times in the late 1920s, 
and his papers on the Bach trumpet, published in the Monthly Musical 
Record in the 1930s, are without question the most authoritative writ- 
ings on the subject to be found. Bessaraboff, in Ancient European 
Musical Instruments (p. 413) says: “The most competent history of 
clarino playing is written by Mr Walter F. H. Blandford, the noted. 
English authority on brass instruments’, and refers the reader to the 
Monthly Musical Record articles. 

He also had a great knowledge of fifteenth-century French, and once 
produced in my honour a spoof title-page, written in the language of 
Francois Villon, which completely took in so eminent an authority 
as Canon Galpin himself! His sense of humour led him on another 
occasion to pull the leg of yet another great authority on old instru- 
ments and players by pretending to have discovered that an engraving 
generally accepted as representing the Distin family really portrayed 
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the “Sweet Peese Quintet’, consisting of the father, Quarto Peese, his 
three sons Pinto Peese, little Alf Pinto Peese, the youngest, Chick 
Peese, and a cousin named Harry Cobeen. 

Had there been a Galpin Society when he was a younger man his 
contribution to the history of musical instruments might have been 
even greater than it was, but he was a pioneer and had to work largely 
single-handed. Even so his contribution is of inestimable value. 

R.LP. 


I am, yours, etc., 
R. MORLEY PEGGE 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


TWO DOCUMENTS FROM AVIGNON 
Here are two notarial contracts from Avignon, concerned with the 


making ofa spinet (1503) anda harpsichord (1665). Until the eighteenth 
century, Avignon, capital of the Comtat, was the centre of an impor- 
tant school of instrument-makers; its archives also contain the oldest 
known French document about the manufacture of an organ (1372). 
The southern tendency to take legal advice over the most trifling 
matters provides us with some valuable details about two keyboard 
instruments. The first of them was built in 1503 for a minor brother of 
the monastery of Montpellier. The materials to be used are carefully 
prescribed in this agreement drafted in Latin, but the notary had to fall 
back on French (spineta, gravicordi, claverium, vernissium, cardonum sive 
chardon) or Provengal (feytas) for his technical terms. And there are 
some interesting differences of terminology between a document of 
this kind, drawn up between practising musicians, and one written by 
a theorist like, for instance, Arnault de Zwolle. The second document 
is perfectly clear and needs no commentary. 

1. Vendicio unius spinete sive gravicordi pro venerabili et religioso uno 
fratre Georgio Caroli, ordinis fratrum minorum conventus Montispesulani, 
Magalonensis diocesis . . . unum instrumentum dictum et appellatum 
spineta sive gravicordi, bonum et sufficientem ad dictum magistrorum 
expertorum in similibus instrumentis sive arte organistarie, quod quidem 
instrumentum sive spinetam idem Ludovicus punusit eidem fratri Georgio 
Caroli, facere et componere bonum et sufficientem sub modis et formis 
sequentibus, videlicet facere claverium dicti instrumenti opertum ossibus 
albis et finetas sive las feytas dicti claverii copertas bona nigra et dictum 
instrumentum facere cum duplici molura et illud totum invernissare bono 
vernisso et in medio fundi superioris dicti instrumenti facere unum car- 
donum sive chardon minuserie (?) quod quidem instrumentum sive spineta 
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sub modis et formis predictis dictus Ludovicus eidem fratri Georgio 
Caroli vendidit precio decem scutorum auri. ... 

(Archives de Vaucluse, Notaires, Pons 1406, ff. 138-138’: November 209, 
1503.) 

Bill of sale of a spinet or harpsichord [to be made] for a certain venerable 
and godly brother George Charles, a minor brother of the order dwelling 
at the monastery of Montpellier in the diocese of Maguelonne . . . the 
instrument said and called a spinet or harpsichord [to be] good and true in 
the opinion of expert masters in the like instruments or in the art of organ- 
building; the aforesaid instrument or spinet the same Ludovic promises the 
same brother George Charles to make and put together well and truly 
according to the idiowing methods and forms, viz. to make the keyboard 
of the said instrument covered with white bone and the sharps of the said 
keyboard covered with good black, and to make the said instrument with 
_ a double case (2) and to varnish the whole with good varnish and in the 
middle of the upper side of the said instrument to make a rose of inlay 
work, which instrument or spinet made according to the aforesaid method 
and form the said Ludovic will sell to the same brother George Charles for 
the sum of ten gold crowns. 


2. Noble Jean de Roland . . . donne prix fait au sieur Joseph Bonnot, 
maitre faiseur d’instrument de musique habitant dudit Avignon, présent 
stipulant de luy faire un clavessin a deux claviers dont la caisse sera de bois 
d’aubirer bien net et les claviers de bois de poirier noirey fagon d’ebaine 
lustrée de cinquante marche chasque clavier, des plus grands qui se font, 
et les fainctes d’os bien poli a fagon d’yvoire, tous les ornements seront de 
poirier noirey a fagon d’ebaine et les sautereaux de mesme bois. Lesdits 
claviers se tireront, lequel clavessin sera de trois rangs de cordes, scavoir 


deux rangs a l’unisson et un rang a l’octave, fera aussy un diapason courant 
pour faire le jeu de leut, avec les deux registres par devant et dessus les 
claviers, fournira ledit bois et tout ce qu'il sera necessere es ledit instru- 


ment . . . et lequel clavessin travaillera dans la maison dudit seigneur de 
Roland et randra icelluy parachevé . . . et sera visité par gens entendus aux 
clavessins pour juger s'il est bien faict et recevable. ... 

(Archives de Vaucluse, Notaires, Vincenti 1044: June 5, 1665.) 

The noble Jean de Roland having paid the agreed price to Master Josef 
Bonau [so signed at the end of the contract], master instrument-maker 
living in the said town of Avignon, the undersigned agrees to make him a 
two-manual harpsichord, the case being of good sound sapwood and the 
keys of pearwood blackened ebony-wise and polished, each keyboard 
having fifty keys of the largest size, and the sharps of bone well-polished 
ivory-wise, all the decoration of pearwood eR ebony fashion, pine 
the jacks of the same wood. The said keyboards to pull out, the said harp- 
sichord to have three strings to a note, viz. two unisons and an octave, there 
also to be a sliding register for the lute-stop, the two stop-knobs to be 
before and above the keyboards, the aforesaid woods and any other 
necessaries for the said instrument to be provided . . . the which harpsichord 
to be made in Master de Roland’s house and to be delivered to him com- 
pleted . . . and to be inspected by harpsichord experts to judge if it be 
well-made and suitable for delivery. 

FRANCOIS LESURE 
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DEROSIER’S GUITAR TUTOR 
This little twelve-leaved book, published in Amsterdam in 1690, has 


become exceedingly rare; Scheurleer’s copy of it is now in the Munici- 
pal Library, The Hague, and I am grateful to the librarians there for 
their courteous help in showing me this and other volumes from the 
collection. The title-page of Derosier’s tutor reads: 
Les principes | de la guitarre | composez | par Nicolas Derosier, | imprimez | par 
Antoine Pointel. |, [rule] / Et se vend, | A Amsterdam, | Chez le dit Pointel 
Imprimeur de Musique, Op ’t Singel, schuyns over | den Doele, by ’t Koninckx- 
Pleyn, in de Roose-boom. 
and it is very concise. After a brief explanation of tablature, ornaments 
and ‘holds’, Derosier deals with the tunings of the guitar and the rudi- 
ments of music. He then gives the fingerings of the complete chromatic 
scale, followed by a few words about the Italian and French alphabets 
of chord-symbols for the instrument. The book ends with a dozen 
chaconnes—little more than rhythmical strummings on the principal 
chords—in the most usual major and minor keys. None of them is at 
all difficult to play. The book as a whole is quite unpretentious, and its 
chief interest to the historian of musical instruments lies in Derosier’s 
tunings for the guitar. The first of them (e’ b g dd’ a) is normal enough, 
save for the one course tuned in octaves and the high pitch of the 
lowest string. The second (bb’ gg’ dd’ a b), with its ‘re-entrant’ tuning 
for the last string, is rather curious, and reminiscent of the cittern; the 
third (e’ b g dd’) is a pure gittern tuning and suggests that this archaic 
instrument was still not quite obsolete even as late as the last decade of 
the seventeenth century. Hitherto Playford’s Booke of New Lessons for 
the Cithern and Gittern (1652) has been thought to be the last publica- 


tion for the gittern. 
THURSTON DART 


THE CARILLONS OF AMSTERDAM 


To those who live or work in Amsterdam the music of the carillons, 
which in the words of Vondel are to be heard “op de hele en de halleve 
uren, en de vierendelen mee’, is an essential part of the sound of that 
city. 

Until about the middle of the nineteenth century, house clocks and 
pocket watches were unheard-of luxuries and Frisian clocks were often 
hired out by watchmakers for a small weekly rental. The general 
population relied on public clocks to a very large extent to inform them 
of events. News of war, fire, floods, bad weather, royal births—all 
these and many other events were announced with the help of public 
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clocks. In Bredero’s De Spaansche Brabander (1618) for example we note 
that a new law concerning beggars is announced at the foot of the 
‘steden klok’. The clocks at the various gates of a city were sounded 
fifteen minutes before the gates were closed; the so-called “‘boevenklok’ 
warned people that night had officially fallen, the ‘avemariaklok’ that a 
new day had begun, and throughout the day clocks announced the 
canonical hours. Many old clocks have verses inscribed on them giving 
their specific function, and others have special names; and several ex- 
pressions in Dutch and other languages have their origin in the former 
importance of public clocks. | 

The great clock-towers and carillons first came into prominence in 
the Netherlands towards the end of the Eighty Years’ War (1568- 
1648). Hendrik de Keyser (1565-1621) the sculptor and architect de- 
signed many of the clocktowers in Amsterdam, e.g. Zuiderkerkstoren 
(1614), Montelbaanstoren (1615) and Reguliers- or Munt-toren (1620). 
The most famous makers of bells for such carillons were the brothers 
Pierre and Frangois Hemony from Lorrain. From their foundry in 
Sutphen in Gelderland they were called to Amsterdam in 1655 and 
commissioned to cast the bells for the Town-Hall on the Dam. In 
the same year Francois was appointed ‘Stadsen Geschutgieter’ for 
Amsterdam. 

Between 1656 and 1664 over one hundred and fifty-six carillons and 
nine great bells were cast by them for Amsterdam alone, not to 
mention over four hundred others for various Dutch and German cities. 
Hemony’s carillons are not only noted for their sound, but are also 
beautiful in form and decoration. They have seldom been rivalled and 
never surpassed in quality. 

There are six carillons extant in Amsterdam today, five of which are 
very largely the work of these brothers. 

Zuiderkerkstoren. This was the first reformed church to be built in 
Amsterdam and the first large one in the whole country. It was begun 
in 1602 and completed in 1614, according to designs by de Keyser. The 
present carillon is by Hemony, the first after his appointment to Am- 
sterdam. One of the great bells bears the inscription: ‘Zo menimaal 
gy hoort den helderen klockeslagh gedenckt aendachtelyck aen uwen 
jongsten dach F. Hemony me fecit Ao 1659’. 

Westerkerkstoren. The tower was begun in 1620 by de Keyser but 
was not completed until 1638, and in its final form it shows the influ- 
ence of Jacob van Campen with its typical telescopic form. 

Ouderkerkstoren. This is the oldest and most majestic of the towers 
in Amsterdam. It dates from 1565 and has thirty-nine bells in the 
carillon. 
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Royal Palace. The building was designed by Jacob van Campen and 
the thirty-five bells for the carillon were cast by Fr. Hemony in 1664. 
Concerts have been given on this as well as on the carillon of the 
Ouderkerk and were very popular during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The above four carillons have a keyboard mechanism as well as a 
purely mechanical one, whereas the two remaining carillons are at 
present entirely mechanical. Unfortunately this rather limits full use 
being made of their possibilities. 

Munttoren. This tower, situated at one corner of the busy Muntplein, 
dates from 1620 and was designed by de Keyser. Most of its twenty- 
nine bells are by the Hemony brothers. The keyboard was removed 
in 1873. 

Rijksmuseum. This is the oldest carillon in Amsterdam, fourteen of 
the twenty-four bells having been cast by Peeter van den Ghein at 
Mechelen in the second half of the sixteenth century. It was put in its 
present place in 1900. 

In former days when they were more popular the tunes of the caril- 
lons were changed from eight to ten times a year (see “The Ghent 
Chime Book’ elsewhere in this issue) and the players of them were 
regarded as being quite as important as organists. In the Museum of 
the City of Amsterdam there is a portrait of Anthonie Verbeeck by 
B. van der Helst. He was ‘klokkenist’ of the Ouderkerk and the 
Regulierstoren in the seventeenth century. 

The carillons of Amsterdam were often threatened by the Germans 
during the occupation years, but fortunately none was damaged or 
destroyed. The towers of the first three carillons can be inspected during 
the summer months and visitors to Amsterdam should not fail to see 
and hear them. 


IAN F. FINLAY 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN 
DIDEROT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The articles on musical instruments to be found in this famous encyclo- 
paedia are distributed under two main headings: individual articles on 
organ stops and on the various technical terms used in organ building; 
and a short article on ‘Lutherie’ illustrated by thirty-four folio plates 
(of widely varying artistic and musicological merit) of musical instru- 
ments and the tools used for making them. Plates I-XI are concerned 
with the organ and its action. The second series of plates (numbered 
I-XXIl, the last being a two-page one) is devoted to other musical 
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instruments. Plate I illustrates fifteen instruments of Greek, Egyptian 
and oriental origin. Plate II comprises sixteen ancient and contempor- 
ary percussion instruments; plate III, plucked instruments (not very 
well drawn); plates IV and V, instruments sounding by means of a 
wheel; plate VI, bagpipes; plates VII, VIII and IX, wind instruments of 
all kinds, with (plates X and X bis) the tools used in their construction; 
plate XI, bowed strings, with (plates XII and XIII) the appropriate 
tools; plates XIV and XVI, harpsichords, spinets and dulcimers, with 
(plate XVII) their tools; plate XVIII, an instrument-maker’s workshop; 
plates XIX to XXI, a single-action harp, with full details of its con- 
struction. The disproportionate amount of space devoted to the harp 
suggests that the article as a whole was compiled under the direct 
supervision of a harp-maker, for the notes on the earlier plates are of 
the most summary kind, whereas those on the plates concerned with the 

run to just over two closely-printed folio pages. A note at the end 
attributes the explanations of these plates on the harp to M Prévost. 
The last plate of all is the most interesting, and is derived from Sauveur’s 
essay on acoustics. It is a table showing the compass and tunings of a 
very large number of instruments of the time and, though it contains 
some inaccuracies (largely due to the engraver), it provides a great deal 
of very useful information. A corrected summary of it follows: 


harpsichord fully chromatic from B’ to at 
recorders bass: e — d’”’ tenor (quinte): c hy id treble (taille) 
(dessus): f” 
flutes ss B: ‘fifes are in unison with treble flutes’; piccolo 
fe: d’’ — biv) flute: d’ — biv bass flute: d- a’ or d’’ 
oboe cor anglais oboe: c’ - d’”’ 
B 


f- 

drones: G or ¢, c’ or d’, g’ or c’’ chanter: f’ - c’”’ 

or 

hurdy-gurdy drones: G or ¢, g, c’ or d’ chanterelle: g’ - g’”’ 

serpent Bb’ -f’ 

violin family violin: g d’ a’ e’’ quinton: g d’ a’ d’”’ g” viola (haute 
contre, taille, quinte): cg d’ a’ bass: Fc bolita bass or 
cello: C G d a double bass: either a fifth or an octave 
below the bass; ‘the Germans have a better way 
(F’ A’ D Fi A), and the Italians tune an octave below 
the cello. The violon d’amour is tuned like the violin, 
2 six brass strings are tuned diatonically and as you 

ease’. 

viol family gc’ fa’ treble: d gc’ e’ a’ d’’ bass: 
A’DGcead’ Adad’ fb’ a’ the 

brass strings are tuned variably—diatonically, or in 

unison with the others, or an octave higher. 
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theorbo G’ A’ B’ CDEFGAdg be’ a’: nine frets 

lute CDEFGAdgbe' a’: nine frets 

colascione dad’: sixteen frets 

archlute F’G’ A’ B’ CDEFGcfad' g’: nine frets 

angélique CDEFGABcdefgabe' de’: ten frets 

guitar Aa dd’ gg bb e’: ten frets 

single-action harp _ diatonic scale of B flat major (Bh’ - f’’’): seven pedals 

trumpet and horn fundamental: C (not playable); thereafter the har- 
monic series to c’’’, and the remark ‘&c.’ 


drums GorA,cord 
THURSTON DART 


THE ANGELIQUE IN 1653 


There is but little evidence concerning the fashion for the angélique— 
a curious variant of the lute, with a long neck and a double peg-box, 
whose array of sixteen or seventeen strings tuned to the diatonic scale 
made it considerably easier to play than the lute. Though several books 
of tablature for the angélique are still in existence, it would seem that 
only one example of the instrument itself has su-vived to the present 
day; it is now in the museum of the Brussels Conservatoire (for a 
description see Mahillon’s catalogue, III, pp. 150-1). 

Here are two contracts, dated December 31, 1653, which provide a 
kind of chronological landmark for the early history of the instrument; 


they reveal an ingenious type of association between maker and 
player. | 


Furent présens en leurs personnes Hierosme Vignon, officier de 1’ Allet 
tesse de Madame la duchesse de Lorraine, demeurant a Paris, rue Sainc, 
Martin, paroisse Sainct Mederic, d’une part, et Nicolas Frangois Vignon 
son fils, aussy officier de Sad. Altesse, demeurant a Paris rue de la Harpe 
. » «y lesquels volontairement se sont associez et associent par ces présentes 
a l’exercice d’enseigner l’angélique pour et pendant six années entieres, a 
commencer au premier janvier prochain, durant lesquelles ilz seront tenuz 
y travailler continuellement et aultant l’un que l’aultre, soit en leurs maisons 
ou par la ville, a l’exception touttefois que ledit Vignon pere ne sera poinct 
obligé d’aller aux assemblées tant de nuict que de jour, ny aux voyages. . . 
Chacun desdits associez pourra prendre trois apres-disnées de + stl 
sepmaine durant le temps pour vacquer a ses affaires particulieres. . . . 


Fut présent en sa personne Henry Boileau, joueur d’instrumens de- 
meurant a Paris place Maubert, paroisse Saint-Estienne du Mont, lequel 
volontairement a promis et promect a Hierosme Vignon pere et Nicolas 
Vignon fils, officiers de l’Altesse de madame la duchesse de Lorraine . . . 
de monstrer et enseigner a tous les escoliers qui vouldront apprendre a 
jouer et toucher de I’angélique tant es maisons particulieres des parties que 
en cette ville pour et pendant six années entieres . . . A cet effect seront 
tenuz lesdits comparans se donner congnoissance de leursdits escolliers 
avecq leurs noms. . . a condition que lesdits Vignon pere et fils monstreront 
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et enseigneront audit Boileau a se perfectionner audit exercice de jouer de 
l’angélique durant lesdites six années, et en cette considération ledit Boileau 
promect donner, bailler et payer ausdits Vignon pere et fils . . . la moitié de 
tous les profficts. . . . Lesquels Vignon ne pourront aller visiter les escolliers 
dudit Boileau ni luy ceulx desdits Vignon. . . . A ce faire est présentement 
Guillaume Jacquesson, maitre faiseur d’instrumens de musique a Paris, 
demeurant rue et paroisse Sainct Médéric, lequel a promis et s'est obligé 
envers lesdits Vignon pere et fils et ledit Boileau . .. de leur fournir et 
livrer des angéliques bien et deuemnt faictz, scavoir l’ordre qui luy sera 
donné par lesdits Vignon; touttesfois . . . pendant lesdites six années sans 
que pendant iceluy ledits Jacquesson en puisse vendre a autres maitres 
montrans ou qui ont montré de l’ang¢élique, ny a les escolliers, sans en avoir 
au préalable adverty lesdits Vignon sans fraulde. . . . Ne pourront lesdits 
Vignon et Boileau en achepter d'autres faiseurs d’instrumens que dudit 
Jacquesson durant ledit temps, d’autant qu'il est autheur de la fasson dudit 
instrument. . . . 
(Archives nationales de France, Minutier central, II, 198.) 

J. Vignon is mentioned by Mersenne as one of the best lutenists of 
his age. He was also a composer; a MS (Rés. 169) in the library of the 
Paris Conservatoire includes two of his sarabandes and a courante, in 
tablature. Jacquesson is known as an instrument-maker from 1646 
onwards (see MS nouv. acq. fr. 12124 of the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris); he may perhaps be identified with the lutenist mentioned by 
Milleran at the beginning of his book of tablature (Paris Conservatoire, 
rés. 823). A later reference to him as a teacher of the theorbo may be 
found in the Livre commode des adresses de Paris (1691).and Vaudry de 
Saizenay claims to be one of his pupils (see M. Brenet’s “Notes sur 
Vhistoire du luth en France’, Rivista musicale italiana, 1899; the tablature 
in question is in the library at Besan¢gon). 

FRANCOIS LESURE 


ENGLISH CITTERN MUSIC 


Here are a few supplementary notes to the list of MS sources of cittern music 
published in GS/J, I, 63. 

LORD DALHOUuSIE's MS. Through the courtesy of Lord Dalhousie I have been able 
to consult this MS (Panmure MS 11). The pages of cittern music form part of a 
musical commonplace-book of the mid-seventeenth century, which also 
contains songs, virginal music and settings of the psalms a 4. Five pages of 
cittern music are still to be found in the book, but a MS index shows that at 
some a time a further leaf containing eleven pieces has been removed from the 
book. Twenty-three pieces remain, including such favourites as “The buffins’, 
‘Jhon come kisse me noue’, ‘Quhat if a day’, and ‘Come sueit love let soroue 
ceasse’. In addition there are settings of Scots folk-tunes, fashionable dances 
and songs. All the settings are very simple, and there are no attempts at elabo- 
rate divisions on any of the tunes. Tuning: e’ d’ g a. 
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LORD MIDDLETON’S LUTE-BOOK. This has been placed on permanent loan in the 
library of the University of Nottingham; the librarian was kind enough to 
arrange for it to be deposited at the University Library, Cambridge, for some 
time in order that David Lumsden could work on it for his inventory of English 
lute music. The cittern music is found at the end of the MS, which dates from 
the last decades of the sixteenth century; it comprises eight pieces (ff. 87’-90’), 
including settings of the quadro and passamezzo pavanes and of “Chi passa’. All 
are short and not very difficult. Tuning: e’ d’ g a. 

RIPON CATHEDRAL MS. Antony Higgin’s commonplace-book (shelf-mark 
XVII.B.69) contains some hastily scribbled lines of tablature which are prob- 
ably for cittern or gittern. They are in a very fragmentary state and are included 
here for the sake of completeness. The MS dates from the early years of the 
seventeenth century. 

MILLS COLLEGE MS. This MS (No. 581 in Catalogue 82 issued by William H. 
Robinson Ltd, the Pall Mall booksellers) is now in the possession of the library 
of Mills College, Oakland, California. It is a small quarto volume, in the original 
calf binding, gilt tooled and lettered ‘for the Cittern’, and it contains thirty-one 
pieces for cittern by Richard Allison, Daniel Bachelor, Richard Johnson, Peter 
Phillips and anon. I am very grateful to the College for their generosity in 
sending me a microfilm of the complete MS, which dates from about 1600. All 
the pieces it contains are consort music. Tuning: e’ d’ g b 

MULLINER MS. All the cittern pieces contained in this MS (B.M. Add. 30513) 
have now been published in Denis Stevens’ excellent The Mulliner Book: a 
commentary (Stainer & Bell, 1952). A few corrections will be found in my 
review (M& L, XXXII, 357-9). 

BOTELER MS. This MS, from the muniments of Sir William Boteler or Butler of 
Biddenham, Bedfordshire (d. 1656) is now in the County Record Office, 
Bedford (D.D.TW. 7/2). There are two indexes, the first giving a list of early 
seventeenth-century pieces torn out from the front of the book (seventeen 
pieces in all) and the second giving the present contents (more than thirty 
pieces). They include country dances, masque tunes, songs, and other tunes of 
the mid-séventeenth century. All are for four-course cittern. 


BOWLES MS. This MS (British Museum, Stowe MS 389) was written in 1558. It 
contains a few early cittern pieces of no special interest. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


W. L. SUMNER, The Organ. (London: Macdonald.) 1952. 436 pp. 30s. 

Hopkins and Rimbault published their classic work on the organ in 1855 and 
almost a century had to elapse before the appearance of any other exhaustive 
and authoritative work in the English language. This long-standing want has 
been most admirably filled by Dr Sumner. Other authors there have been in 
plenty, in the intervening years, but the merit of their outpourings has been in 
almost exactly inverse ratio to its bulk, and the bulkiest of all was George 
Ashdown Audsley. ... . 
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-Perhaps the best part of the book is its first hundred pages, devoted to the 
history of the organ from its beginnings up to Bach; this is really masterly. For 
the first time, the evidence relating to the organ in Greek and Roman times; in 
the dark ages; and in the middle ages, has been sifted and put in order so as to 
present a logical and comprehensible picture, while many hitherto obscure 
passages have been newly translated so that they at any rate make sense. 


Dr Sumner has an extensive knowledge at first hand of Dutch and German 
organs of the high baroque, and while he discusses them at adequate length it 
may be felt that the great depth of his knowledge might have justified a more 
extensive treatment of this all-important period in organ history. The chorus- 
building methods of Arp Schnitger and Christian Miiller are a subject about 
which it would be difficult to know too much, and about which very little has 
been written in English (especially of Miiller). 

Holland is uniquely rich in more or less untouched organs of the sixteenth 
century and it may mislead readers that two of these—the rather inferior chor- 
orgel at Alkmaar (1511) and the superlative organ at Oosthuizen (1521)—are 
spoken of in the past tense, as though they no longer exist. 

After these one hundred masterly pages come some two hundred devoted to 
the drab history of the English organ (and the even drabber history of the 
American organ) until the nineteenth century. This naturally comes as an anti- 
climax, yet the facts need to be recorded and one must be the more grateful 
to the author for the wealth of research which he has devoted to such a singu- 
larly unrewarding subject. Nevertheless the time is now about ripe for a revival 
of interest in the single-manual, pedal-less chamber organ of three to six stops 
which was such a common feature of English musical homes from 1600 to 1800. 
Nothing else will do justice to the wealth of fine music from Redford onwards, 
for chamber ensemble as well as for solo, and anything more is out of scale with 
the music. Even to make today, such an instrument would cost far less than a 
two-manual harpsichord, and it would take up far less floor space. 

A clear and adequate exposition of the mechanical and sound-producing 
parts of the organ is followed by an all-too-short chapter on the ‘Study and 
Use of the Organ’, including an historical survey of methods of registration. 
From the aesthetic standpoint this is the most important part of Dr Sumner’s 
book and it should be obligatory reading for all students. Two quotations may 
serve to show that the author—himself no mean performer—has as sure a 
touch when speaking of performance as of mechanical technicalities. “The mod- 
ern organ, with its multiplicity of devices for controlling the stops, its attempts 
at orchestral imitation, its possibilities of powerful dynamics, offers attraction 
to the inartistic player with feeble musical feeling’ and ‘a moderate-sized low- 
pressure organ with transparent flue choruses, adequate mutation stops and 
straight reeds of no great power, all controlled by well made and nicely 
adjusted tracker action, is the medium par excellence for playing the real music 
of the organ’. 

The last seventy pages of the book are taken up by an Appendix devoted to 
specifications of organs of all nationalities and dates. Many of these are of 
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extreme interest and importance, but some are far from typical, or duplicate 
points made elsewhere. The list could have been made more comprehensive 
at no greater length and the same may be said of the illustrations. In the latter 
connexion we are promised a more instructive selection in the next edition of 
the book—and of a work so outstandingly important there must surely be 
future editions. It is impossible to think of any author now living who could 


have done a very difficult job even half as well as Dr Sumner. 


ROBERT STEVENSON, Music in Mexico: an historical survey. (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co.) 1952. xvi+-300 pp. Musical ills. $5.00. 

Here is a pioneering study, written by an expert in the music of Spain and ‘New 
Spain’. The subject he has chosen is vast, and it has received little attention; it 
covers many civilizations, and it stretches in time from the early middle ages to 
the present day. 

Dr Stevenson begins with the music of pre~-Conquest Mexico (c. 700 to 
1521 AD). He points out that a common stock of instruments was in use through- 
out the country, despite differences of race, language and society; that the forms 
of these instruments remained unchanged for many centuries; and that stringed 
instruments were utterly unknown. He describes in detail such percussion in- 
struments as the teponaztli (a barrel-shaped drum with a I-shaped incision 
in the side, each of the tongues being tuned to a different pitch: played with two 
rubber-tipped drumsticks: some instruments had four or five tongues), the 
omitzicahuastli (a rasp of notched bone), and the ayacachtli (one of a pair of 
rattles, like the maracas of a modern rumba band); wind instruments such as the 
tlapitzalli (a four-holed recorder with a pentatonic scale), the tepuzquiquiztli 
(a conch-shell horn), and a tubular trumpet made of wood. or of baked clay; 
and drums like the huehuetl (a tuneable kettle-drum). Vocal and instrumental 
music in early Mexico was entirely an adjunct of religion and ceremony, and 
every performance had to be perfect (a bungling player was executed on the 
spot). Solo music was rare, and purely instrumental music quite unknown. The 
repertory was very extensive, but since the Aztecs had no known system of 
written musical notation, the highly-trained Aztec musician needed to have 
a prodigious memory. 

Soon after the Conquest, the Spaniards began to train the Indians in plain- 
song and polyphony. Cortez had several excellent musicians in his army 
(including one named Ortiz, who settled in Mexico asa teacher of dancing and 
viol-playing; was he perhaps related to Diego Ortiz?), and other musicians and 
musical priests soon joined them. An inspector sent over to Mexico in 1568 
reported that “the Indian singers and instrumentalists who play in church meet 
every day in order to rehearse. . . . Polyphonic music is the vogue everywhere, 
and accompaniment by flutes and chirimias is common. In a number of places 
dulzainas, orlos [reed instruments, it seems], vihuelas de arco and .. . organs... 
are used’. Indeed, King Philip II considered that there were ‘an excessive number 
of instrumentalists who consume[d] their time playing trumpets, clarions, 
chirimfas, sackbuts, recorders, cornetts, dulzainas, fifes, viols, rebecs and other 
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kinds of musical instruments’ and he directed that a substantial reduction be 
made in their numbers. But it does not seem that he was particularly successful, 
for reports from New Spain continued to emphasize how great a part music 
played in the life of the Indians. Many became skilled instrument-makers: 
‘there was no single instrument used in churches which Indians in the larger 
towns had not learned to make and play . . . [e.g.] . . . organs . . . rebecs, 
guitars, shawms, viols, harps, and clavichords’. The Council of Mexico City 
passed an ordinance in 1568 directing that ‘an instrument-maker must show 
by examination that he knows how to construct a chamber organ, a spinet, a 
clavichord, a lute, the various kinds of viol, and a harp; and . . . he must also be 
able to demonstrate the correct method used in playing these instruments’. 

A Spanish chronicler reported that ‘only a few years after the Indians began 
to learn [plain] chant, they also began to compose . . . villancicos, polyphonic 
music in four parts, certain masses and other liturgical works’; but none of this 
music was printed and very little of it has survived. Much of it seems to have 
been alternative settings of masses and psalms; the many musical illustrations 
that form a special feature of Dr Stevenson’s book include some fascinating 
specimens of the work of these early provincial polyphonists. The sarabande 
(first mentioned by‘a Mexican friar in his history of the Indians, written in 
1579) and the chacona (originating, it seems, in the city of Tampico, and re- 
ferred to as a Mexican dance in a Spanish play of 1599) were both of Mexican 
origin; unfortunately there are no early examples of the native music to which 
they were danced. 


The organ in the cathedral of Mexico City (installed in 1735; not at present in 
playing order) was one of the wonders of the New World; it contained 
3,350 pipes (including eighty-six mixture stops!). That at Guadalajara (installed 
five years earlier) was not much smaller; its stops, according to a contemporary 
newspaper account, included principals, twelfths, fifteenths, seventeenths, 
nineteenths, cymbals, twenty-seconds, nazards, cornets, bassoons, clarions, 
shawms, oboes, a trompeta real and a trompeta magna. The organ cases were of an 
incomparable richness. 

Most of the instrumental music of early colonial Mexico has perished; but 
Dr Saldivar of Mexico City owns a fragmentary MS organ tablature of about 
1620, which uses the same system of tablature found in Francisco Correa de 
Arrauxo’s Facultad Organica of 1626, and contains some of Correa’s music as 
well as a fanfare by a Peruvian composer. Dr Saldivar also possesses a MS 
cittern tablature of about 1650, containing a large number of dances; and there 
is a MS lute tablature (c. 1740) in the National Library, containing dances, 
arrangements of pieces by Corelli, and a sonata—preludio, largo, giga, alegro— 
by Samuel Trent. (Who was he? And how did his music get to Mexico?) 

These remarks emphasize the special value of Dr Stevenson’s book to the 
comparatively narrow field of organology; every musical scholar will find 
something of interest in this study, however, for it is broad in scope and high in 
value. There are a few quite insignificant flaws (too few pictures; some con- 
fusion over the nomenclature and technics of musical instruments) which do 
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not detract from the value of the book as a whole. Dr Stevenson must be 
congratulated on his achievement—an accurate, fully documented and up-to- 
date study of a new subject. 

D. 
ALAIN DANIELOU, A Catalogue of Recorded Classical and Traditional Indian Music. 
(Paris: UNESCO.) 15s. 
Mr Danielou has devoted his working life to the study and performance of 
Indian music; the fact that he is a trained instrumentalist and vocalist as well as 
being a theorist and writer has enabled him to preface his catalogue with an 
authoritative account of the modes, styles of performance, rhythms and instru- 
ments of Indian music. However, it is necessarily very short, and those who are 
stimulated towards further reading should consult the same writer’s Northern 
Indian Music (Christopher Johnson, 1949). There are fourteen beautifully clear 
plates of string and percussion instruments, seven of which show the manner of 
playing. The catalogue itself, which fills 180 pages, is divided into parts dealing 
with: North Indian music (containing sections on string music, wind music, 
drums and percussion music, vocal music, religious songs, modern songs, and 
the songs of Tagore); South Indian music (containing sections on instrumental 
music, vocal music, and the music of the song composers); Tribal music and 
Tibetan music. The records are arranged alphabetically in each section accord- 
ing to the names of the player-composers, each of whom has a line or two of 
introduction, and the modes and instruments used in each record are also given. 

The catalogue is, indeed, a model both in the width of its choice and in the 
detail of its presentation, but unfortunately it is at present useless to people in 
this country who wish to purchase Indian records and have no friends in India 
since, from whatever cause, none of the records can be imported, in spite of the 
fact that about four-fifths of them are issued by HMV or Columbia; and as for 
the remaining fifth, which are issued by Indian companies, it is your reviewer’s 
experience that dealers will not undertake to import any. This means that 
would-be lovers of Indian music in this country are limited to two ten-inch 
sides issued by Parlophone some quarter of a century ago. 

Compared with this sorry state of affairs the fifteen hundred sides of Mr 
Danielou’s selection seem an enviable richness, though they are themselves but 
a fraction of the vast number of contemporary musical expressions of a tradition 
which has flourished for more than three thousand years. But even the pieces 
selected are not wholly safe, nor is the list nearly as complete as it would have 
been had the records not been subjected to business methods. Let Mr Danielou 
speak for himself: 

‘The preparation of a catalogue of recorded music in India is, in a way, a 
distressing task, for the best of the music recorded has been destroyed without 
any regard for its artistic value. 

‘Some of the most important recording companies were and still are mainly 
foreign concerns and have no responsible artistic adviser. 


‘If the sales of a record fail to reach a certain figure during a three-monthly 
period, the record is automatically destroyed. The great majority of the records 
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which should figure in this catalogue are therefore no longer available and 
almost all the records of musicians of the past generation have been destroyed. 

“Yet in order to give a reasonable idea of recorded Indian classical music, we 
have maintained a certain number of important records of which the matrices 
were recently destroyed but which are to be found in the collections of every 
music lover in India.’ 


This is a far more tragic situation than that which would exist if a similar 
destruction were to overtake the matrices of gramophone records of Western 
music because, while our composers write down their music in fairly exact 
symbols, the great majority of Indian music is created by player-composers at 
the moment of performance. Recording, in fact, offers the only opportunity for 
perpetuating this highly intuitive music; and this opportunity is at present being 
thrown away. 


W. B.C. 


A. DAvIDssON, Catalogue Critique et Descriptif des Imprimés de Musique des XVI° et 
XVII® Siécles conservés dans les Bibliotheques Suedoises, excepté la Bibliotheque 
de I’ Université Royale d’Upsala. (Uppsala: Almqvist and Wiksell.) 1952. 471 pp. 
Ill. Unpriced. 

Catalogues, whether bibliographical or thematic, are among the prime tools of 
the musicologist’s trade; there can never be too many of them, when they are 
produced like this splendid catalogue of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
music preserved in eighteen Swedish libraries, other than the library of the 
Royal University of Uppsala. The Uppsala library has already been dealt with 
by the same cataloguer, in succession to R. Mitjana (Mitjana and Davidsson, 
Catalogue Critique et Descriptif des Imprimés de Musique des XVI® et XVII® Siécles 
conservés a la Bibliotheque de l'Université Royale d’Upsala. Vols. 1-3. (Uppsala: 
Almqvist and Wiksell. 1911-51.) The style of cataloguing, use of biblio- 
graphical matter, etc., proceeds on much the same lines as in the earlier volumes, 
and on the whole there is much to admire and very little to criticise in any of 
these beautifully produced catalogues. The various indices of printers, works 
cited, and so forth are both copious and useful; they share the accuracy of the 
catalogues themselves, in which not only are the main entries treated with the 
utmost scholarly care, but even the separate items in each music book are listed 
for our information, more after the manner of Vogel’s famous Weltlichen 
Vokalmusik Italiens than in the skimped style of the average printed catalogue. 
Truly a monumental effort, in both accuracy and compendiousness. One can 
only hope that Mr Davidsson is even now preparing similar catalogues for the 
manuscripts and eighteenth-century printed material preserved in the various 
Swedish libraries. 

English music-lovers may be disappointed that there are not more English 
rarities in Mr Davidsson’s lists, but let us be consoled that this very volume 
opens with an entry devoted to John Abell, Englishman. Readers of this JouRNAL 
will find special interest in the instrumental music listed in this present volume, 
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as well as in Vol. II of the Uppsala catalogue, in which will be found many rare 
and delectable items of music for their various instruments. 


Cc. L. C. 


LUIGI PARIGI, I Disegni Musicali del Gabinetto degli ‘Uffizi’ e delle minori collezioni 
pubbliche a Firenze. (Florence: Leo S. Olschki.) pp. xxiii-+-233. Ill. English 
price: 21s. 

Here is an inventory of 1,382 drawings (all but 118 of them in the Uffizi) de- 
picting musical instruments. In compiling it tae indefatigable Signor Parigi had 
to search through 46,574 drawings in the Uffizi alone; of those connected with 
music he has rejected only those copied, and in some cases those derived, from 
classical models. Every drawing in the inventory is described very briefly, with 
the accent on the instrument(s) shown in it; many of the drawings are pre- 
liminary sketches for paintings. On the whole we shall look in vain for artists 
from the front rank, but there are plenty from the second: the Carracci brothers, 
Pollaiolo, Reni, Vasari, Veronese; then there are artists, like Jacques Callot, 
whose drawings are among their most famous work; and the foreigners repre- 
sented also include such big names as Ribera, Rubens and Watteau. Signor 
Parigi has been extremely modest in sticking steadfastly to an inventory pure 
and simple—he does not dispute a doubtful attribution even when he detects 
one. He names the instruments consistently, but it is a pity he has to resurrect 
the archaic ‘viuola’ to distinguish a viol from a vielle (or a viola). The instru- 
ments most often depicted are lutes (even by artists who lived when they were 
least popular), trumpets and viols. In most of the drawings they seem to be 
merely incidental to the main composition: this group of angels happen to be 
holding viols or oboes, those allegorical figures over there may be playing 
cornetts or trumpets (if ‘playing’ is the right word—time and again the artists 
make their figures hold their instruments in the most impossible positions). In 
fact Florence seems to possess comparatively few truly ‘musical’ drawings— 
drawings which either treat an instrument as the central — or else show us 
people making music together. 

Signor Parigi lists the drawings under the namés of the artists, arranged 
alphabetically, and he provides two reliable indices, of instruments and subjects, 
respectively. His introduction lapses at times into those earnest euphuisms which 
we expect from any Italian who writes on Art; but it is nevertheless full of 
enthusiasm and good sense. With what fervour does he summon up volunteers 
from every slumbering centre of the arts and exhort them to catalogue the 
drawings of instruments in their local galleries; a nice vacation task, this, for 
music students. Then we can compare all the inventories and learn something 
more about the place of instruments in the life of the past. One little grouse to 
end with: for a book of small format, which contains only nine reproductions 
and, though pleasantly enough produced, is hardly de Wisco the English price 


seems excessive. 


N. F. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


[SIMONE ROCHE], Collection Musée de I’Homme. (Paris: UNESCO.) 1952. 74 pp. 
5S. 

A further volume in UNESCO’s series of discographies. Here is a complete 
inventory of the records of primitive music made by various anthropological 
expeditions of the last twenty years and preserved in the Musée de I’Homme, 
Accurate and scholarly, with much information about the instruments of music 
used by various primitive societies. 

[FRANCINE BLOCH], Collection Phonothéque Nationale. (Paris: UNESCO.) 1953. 
256 pp. 16s. 6d. 

And another—this time a complete inventory of more than four thousand folk- 
music records in the French National Record Library (when will there be one 
in England). Records from all five continents and from more than sixty 
countries, including some of bagpipes, pipe and tabor, guitar, lute and many 
other musical instruments; but a little disheartening to see that the only records 
from the United Kingdom are of some Channel Island folksongs (in French). 


GUSTAV M. LEONHARDT, The Art of Fugue: . . . an argument. (The Hague: Nijhoff.) 
1952. 58 pp. Music ill. About ros. 

A closely reasoned and convincing argument proving that The Art of Fugue 
was written for the harpsichord. Now that arrangements of the work for instru- 
mental ensembles have become so fashionable, it is refreshing to discover that 
there is no historical justification whatsoever for arrange.nents of this kind. 
The last section of this little book is concerned with many practical suggestions 
about the proper interpretation of ornaments, and of certain notational idiosyn- 
crasies; the appendix showing how the fugue ‘in stylo francese’ ought to sound 
will startle those who believe that Bach’s notation needs no modification. 
Thoroughly recommended. 

HERMANN MATZKE, Unser technisches Wissen von der Musik. (Vienna: Perneder.) 
1949. 604 pp. Ill. About £3. 

An encyclopaedia—the first of its kind—of musical technology. Its scope is 
best indicated by a summary of its contents: materials used in instrument- 
making; acoustics of musical instruments (including problems of resonance, 
of room acoustics and of electronic instruments); the making of bows, stringed 
instruments, organs, harmoniums, mouth organs, pianos (and old keyboard 
instruments), brass and woodwind instruments, percussion instruments, 
automata, and electronic instruments (how to build your own trautonium 
... ); and so on. Extremely comprehensive, fully illustrated, well documented; 
worth the price. 

H. HICKMANN, ‘Classement et classification des fliites, clarinettes et hautbois de 
lEgypte ancienne’ (Brussels: Chronique d’ Egypte, XXVI, no. $1). 1951. 10 pp. 
Ill. ‘Miscellanea Musicologica VII-IX’ (Cairo: Annales du Service des Antiquites 
de l’Egypte, L.) 1950. 23 pp. Ill. ‘Fabrikationsmarken an altigyptischen Blas- 
instrumenten’ (Kassel: Barenreiter. Offprint from Die Musikforschung), Ull.. 
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More about the musical instruments of the Pharaohs, from our indefatigable 
colleague. The second offprint is concerned with harps and baked clay whistles 
(two in the form of statuettes). It is to be hoped that Dr Hickmann will one day 
gather together all this material of his into a complete survey of the music and 
musical instruments of ancient Egypt; our appetites have been whetted already. 
The Uganda Museum: report for the years 1950-1. (Kampala: The Uganda 
Museum.) 1952. 24 pp. 

Dr Wachsmann, the curator of this flourishing museum, is a member of the 
Galpin Society, and it is good to read of his activities. ‘Of the 3,000 specimens 
in the Museum’s collection, some 10 per cent are musical instruments’; and the 
accessions list for this period includes some notable instruments (thirty-one in 
all). When will one of the Universities of Great Britain institute a Department 
of Musico-ethnography? The enterprise is long overdue, for the subject lacks 
not scholars but a centre for discussion, training and documentation. 


M. M. PORTER, ‘Dental aspects of orchestral wind instrument playing with special 
reference to the “embouchure” ’, British Dental Journal, XCIII, 66-73 (1952). 
8 pp. Il. 

A lavishly illustrated study dealing chiefly with the muscular mechanism of 
embouchure, “discussed from an applied anatomical and dental point of view. 
The embouchure is defined and explained and its relationship to tone is dis- 
cussed. The types of wind instruments are broadly classified according to the 
mouthpieces of the different instruments, and the embouchure employed for 
each class is described, photographed, and illustrated diagrammatically extra- 
orally and intra-orally’. There is surprisingly little information on this all- 
important subject to be found in the current musical text-books and Mr Porter 
has written a first-class paper. 


CHARLES KOECHLIN, Les Instruments 2 vent. 128 pp. Music ill. MARC PINCHERLE, 
Les Instruments du quatuor. 128 pp. (Paris: Presses universitaires de France— 
Collection Que sais-je?) 1948. About 4s. 

Two pleasing volumes, part of an extensive series of Penguin-style books on all 
kinds of subjects. Both are written by experts; both are.accurate and readable. 
Koechlin surveys the whole field of wind instruments (including brass) from 
an historical and technical point of view, giving select works and tutors and a 
bibliography. Pincherle is more formal; his book is divided into six chapters, 
dealing with the instruments, their history, their use, virtuosi, other orchestral 
bowed string instruments, and the string quartet; he gives a bibliography but 
no formal lists of works. Cheap, yet well worth while. 
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FRANCESCO GEMINIANI, The Art of Playing on the Violin: a facsimile of the edition 
of 1751 edited, with an introduction, by David D. Boyden. (London: Oxford 
University Press.) 1952. xii+-64 pp. 16s. 
An admirable edition of one of the most important musical treatises of the 
eighteenth century. The facsimile, which is excellently clear throughout, has 
been made from one of the British Museum copies of the original. Dr Boyden’s 
introduction reviews in detail Geminiani’s violin technique, discusses other 
eighteenth-century violin methods related to Geminiani’s book, and finally 
considers certain typographical questions connected with the book itself. “The 
Italian captions, markings, and abbreviations found in the examples and music 
seem to indicate that the plates engraved for them were prepared in Italy’, says 
Dr Boyden; but the style of the engraving is entirely English, and the last plate 
of all is signed ‘Philips Sculpt’. There seems no reason to suppose that Philips— 
other examples of whose work are known—worked anywhere but in London. 
Who wrote the fine English prose of Geminiani’s 12-page preface: Dr Boyden 
suggests that it may be a translation from an Italian original, written some time 
after Geminiani came to England, but goes no further. I would suggest that 
Charles Avison was almost certainly responsible for the translation. He was a pupil 
and a great admirer of Geminiani, his own music was modelled on Geminiani’s, 
and his prose-style is identical with the style of the preface to Geminiani’s tutor. 
No student of eighteenth-century music should be without a copy of this 
book, and the publisher is to be congratulated on having issued it at a price that 
everyone can afford. Violinists will find many fine and little-known pieces in the 
book, as well as much excellent advice on the stylish performance of music of 
the period. 
ROBERT DONINGTON, The Instruments of Music. Second edition. (London: 
Methuen.) 1952. xiv-+176 pp. 18s. 
A new edition of a scholarly and readable book, well illustrated. In four 
sections: what is music?; how musical instruments work; musical instruments 
described; instruments in consort. The most elaborate section is the third, which 
describes each family of instruments in turn. Five appendices include a glossary, 
a discussion of temperaments, and a reading list (the author’s brief comments on 
each book are an unusual and worthwhile feature). The history of the instru- 
ments themselves is only sketched, since the book is primarily descriptive rather 
than historical; as we might expect from Mr Donington, old instruments are 
treated with loving insight side by side with those of the present day. (Chapter 
II—‘How the raw material becomes music’—is the least satisfactory of the whole 
book, but here the author is dealing with a most difficult and disputable problem 
of aesthetics.) Recommended. 
REVIEWERS: 

C.C. Cecil Clutton 

C.L.C. Charles Cudworth 

D. Editor 

N.F. Nigel Fortune 
W.B.C. William Coates 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF CONTENTS 
OF THE GALPIN SOCIETY JOURNAL 
NOS. I—V 


(References to pages are given in the form ‘I, 64’; to plates, ‘I, i’.) 


Arch-cittern, an Italian. (Fortune) V, 43 
Arnault’s MS. (Clutton) V, 3 
Art, musical instruments in fifteenth-century Netherlands and Italian. (Denis) 


II, 32 


Bagpipes, in Talbot’s MS. (Cocks) V, 44; V, x 
Banchieri on instrument tunings. (Dart) III, 8 
Baroque oboe, the tone of the. (Marx) IV, 3 
Barrel organ transcription, a. (Baines) V, 34 
Bassoon, an unusual English. (Bate) I, 64; I, i 
Brass instruments: see Carse collection, Horn, Talbot’s MS I 


Callcott’s Radius French horn. (Bate) II, 52; II, viii; (addition: M-Pegge) III, 

Carse, the Adam, Collection of wind instruments. (Carse) II, 3; II, i 

Cassel, two inventories. (Baines) IV, 30 

Cittern and its English music, the. (Dart) I, 46; I, ii; (additions: Deutsch and 
Fortune) II, 31; V, 43 

—,, an Italian arch-. (Fortune) V, 43 

Clarinet, Handel and the. (Chatwin) III, 3 

—— music, the earliest collections of: (Dart) IV, 39 

Coblas, shawms of the Sardana. (Baines) V, 9; V, iv—vi 

Coryat’s Crudities. (extract, ed. Dart) I, 27 


Device, the Galpin Society Journal. (Dart) II, 46 

Directory, an eighteenth-century, of London musicians. II, 27 

Double-bass, a note on the genealogy of the. (Halfpenny) I, 41; (addition) V, 
56 

Dutch recorder books, four. (Dart) V, 57; V, xi 


Egyptologica, Miscellanea. (Hickman) IV, 25; IV, i-v 
Eighteenth-century directory of London musicians. II, 27 
English bassoon, an unusual. (Bate) I, 64; I, i 

——2-and 3-keyed hautboy. (Halfpenny) II, 10; Il, ii-iv 


Fifteenth-century instruments in Tinctoris’ De inventione et usu musicae. (Baines) 
Il, 21 

— Netherlands and Italian Art, musical instruments in. (Denis) II, 32 

Flute d’Allemagne, a seventeenth-century. (Halfpenny) IV, 42; IV, vi 

—,, the sound-hole in a. (Zdansky) IV, 45 

Foreword. (Westrup) I, 2 

Frei, an unrecorded lute by Hans. (Prynne) II, 47; II, v-vi; (addition) IV, 46 
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G[alpin], F. W., 1858-1945. (Rendall) I, 3 
Galpin, a selective bibliography. (Rendall) I, 7 

— Society exhibition, the. (Dart) V, 38 

—— —— Journal, device of the. (Dart) II, 46 

Genealogy of the double-bass, a note on the. (Halfpenny) I, 41; (addition) V, 56 
Giustiniani on instruments. (Fortune) V, 48 

Gotfrid von Strassburg, musical instruments in his Tristan und Isolde. (Finlay.) 


V, 39 


Handel and the clarinet. (Chatwin) III, 3 

Harpsichords, two early English. (Hubbard) III, 12; (illustrations) III, 26; (cor- 
rections) IV, 19 

Hautboy, the English 2- and 3-keyed. (Halfpenny) II, 10; Il, ii-iv 

Hoboy, the Tenner. (Halfpenny) V, 17; V, i-ii 

Horn, Calcott’s Radius French. (Bate) II, 52; Il, viii; (addition: M-Pegge) III, 

49 


Instruments, musical, in fifteenth-century Netherlands and Italian Art. (Denis) 
II, 32 

Inventories, two Cassel. (Baines) IV, 30 

Iron-age pipe, the Malham. (Raistrick, Spaul, Todd) V, 28; V, vii-ix 

Italian arch-cittern, an. (Fortune) V, 43 

—— art, musical instruments in fifteenth-century Netherlands and. (Denis) II, 

32 


Keyboard instruments: see Arnault, Barrel organ, Harpsichord, Lyrichord, 
Polychord 
—— Temperaments, Studies in. (McClure) I, 28 


London musicians, an eighteenth-century directory of. II, 27 

Lute, an unrecorded, by Hans Frei. (Prynne) II, 47; Il, v—vi; (addition) IV, 46 
—— and Musick’s Monument. (Gill) Ill, 9 

Lyrichord, the. (Halfpenny) III, 46; III, i 


Malham Iron-age Pipe, the. (Raistrick, Spaul, Todd) V, 28; V, vii-ix 
Miniature instruments. (Timings) II, vii 

Musica Britannica. (Dart) Il, 11 

Musick’s Monument, the lute and. (Gill) Ill, 9 


Netherlands and Italian art, musical instruments in fifteenth-century. (Denis) 
II, 32 
Notes for contributors. (Dart) I, 70; II, 62; V, 58 


Oboe, the tone of the baroque. (Marx) IV, 3 

——,, the English 2- and 3-keyed. (Halfpenny) II, 10; Il, ii-iv 
——,, the Tenor. (Halfpenny) V, 17; V, i-ii 

Orchestras, early, I. (Dart) I, 27 

Organ, barrel, transcription. (Baines) V, 54 
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Pipe, the Malham Iron-age. (Raistrick, Spaul, Todd) V, 28; V, vii-ix 
Polychord, the. (Nef) IV, 20; (corrections) V, 60 
Psal-mallett, the; what was it? (van der Linden) IV, 41 


Recorder, four Dutch books. (Dart) V, 57; V, xi 


Seventeenth-century Flute d’Allemagne, a. (Halfpenny) IV, 42; IV, vi 

Shawms of Sardana Coblas, the. (Baines) V, 8; V, iv—vi 

Sound-hole in a flute, the. (Zdansky) IV, 45 

Strassburg, Gotfrid von, musical instruments in his Tristan und Isolde. (Finlay) 
V, 39 

Stringed instruments: see Cittern, Double-bass, Lute, Talbot’s MS II, Tuning 


Hammer 
Studies in keyboard temperaments. (McClure) I, 28 


Talbot’s MS, I: Wind instruments. (Baines) I, 9; (addition: Zdansky) IV, 45 

—,, II: Bowed strings. (Donington) III, 27; (addition: Halfpenny) V, 56 

—, Ill: Bagpipes. (Cocks) V, 44; V, x 

Temperaments, studies in keyboard. (McClure) I, 28 

Tenner Hoboy, the. (Halfpenny) V, 17; V, i-ii 

Tinctoris, fifteenth-century instruments in his De inventione et usu musicae. 
(Baines) III, 19 

Tristan und Isolde, musical instruments in Gotfrid von Strassburg’s. (Finlay) V, 
39 

Tuning hammer for bowed instruments, a. (Halfpenny) I, 64 

Tunings, Banchieri on. (Dart) III, 8 


Vox humana, a scale for the. (Halfpenny) V, iii 


Woodwind instruments: see Bagpipes, Bassoon, Carse collection, Clarinet, 
Flute, Oboe, Pipe, Recorder, Shawm, Talbot’s MS I, Vox humana 


REVIEWS 


Apel’s French Secular Music. . . . (Dart) IV, 49 

Bach’s Trio. (Whewell) V, 62 

Carse’s Eighteenth Century Symphonies. (Cudworth) IV, 50 
~— The Orchestra from Beethoven to Berlioz. (Baines) III, 52 
Clercx’s Le Baroque et la Musique. (Dart) III, 51 

Closson’s History of the Piano. (Dart, Gough, Halfpenny) I, 66 
——Mélanges. (Dart) II, 54 

Consort Player Series. (Dart) III, 54 

Denis’s De Muziekinstrumenten. . . . (Dart) I, 65 

Doring’s Guadagnini Family. (Dart) IV, 48 
Esbroeck and Montfort’s Qu’est-ce que jouer juste? (Dart) II, 60 
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Farmer’s Music Making in the Olden Days. (Dart) IV, 48 
Galliard’s Sonatas. (Halfpenny) II, 57 

Gostena’s Intavolatura di liuto. (Dart) III, $5 
Hickmann’s La trompette dans l’ Egypte ancienne. (Dart) Il, $5 
Historical Anthology of Music, II. (Dart) V, 63 

Jeppesen’s Die italienische Orgelmusik. (Dart) I, 68 

Macdermott’s The Old Church Gallery Minstrels. (Langwill) II, $5 
Mozart’s Treatise on . . . Violin Playing. (Skeaping) V, 61 
Mozart’s Duos for horns. (Halfpenny) II, 57 

Radino’s Intavolatura di balli. (Dart) III, 55-6 

Schott’s Anthology of early keyboard music. (Dart) IV, 50 

Stamitz’s Quartets. (Halfpenny) II, 57 

van den Borren’s Piéces polyphoniques profanes. . . . (Dart) IV, 49 
Vivaldi’s Sonata. (Halfpenny) II, 57 

Wright's Dictionnaire des instruments. (M-Pegge) II, 56 


Books, Music and Periodicals received. (Dart) III, 57; IV, 54; V, 65 


THE INSTRUMENTS OF 


MUSIC 
ROBERT DONINGTON 


‘There is little to be done in reviewing this book beyond commending 
it without reservation.’ Times Literary Supplement 


‘This unique and important manual is a mine of practical informa- 
tion.’ Spectator 


‘all the important information about musical instruments, including 
some details which are new and not very well known, is to be found 
in this book.’ Music and Letters 


With 32 halftone plates and 27 line illustrations. 
2nd edition, revised 18s. 
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MUSICA BRITANNICA 


A NATIONAL COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


Prepared by The Royal Musical Association with the support of 
The Arts Council of Great Britain 


I THE MULLINER BOOK: An anthology of 120 keyboard pieces made by a mid-sixteenth 
century organist. Edited by Denis Stevens PRICE 35/- 


II CUPID AND DEATH? by Matthew Locke and Christopher Gibbons. Complete musical 
and literary text of this famous masque first performed in 1653. Edited by Edward 
J. Dent PRICE 42/- 


Ill comus: by Thomas Augustine Arne. The first modern reprint of a full-length work by 
Arne. Edited by Julian Herbage PRICE 42/- 


IV MEDIAEVAL CAROLS: A complete collection of 135 fifteenth-century carols, with words 
in English, Latin and French. Edited by John Stevens PRICE $0/- 


V KEYBOARD MuSIC: by Thomas Tomkins (in preparation). His complete keyboard 
works, Edited by Stephen D. Tuttle 


VI AYRES FOR FOUR Voices: by John Dowland. A critical edition of his sixty-five ayres 
for voices and lute. Transcribed by Edmund H. Fellowes and edited by Thurston Dart and 
Nigel Fortune. Issued as a memorial volume to Edmund H. Fellowes PRICE 42/- 


VII CORONATION AND VERSE ANTHEMS: by John Blow. Eight selected anthems 
by this seventeenth-century Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal. Four of the anthems 
are for unaccompanied choir, the others for choir, orchestra and organ. Edited by Anthony 
Lewis and H. Watkins Shaw PRICE 42/- 


VIII COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN DUNSTABLE: (In preparation.) Issued jointly by the 
Royal Musical Association and the American Musicological Society, on the sooth anni- 
versary of Dunstable’s death. Edited by Manfred F. Bukofzer 


IX JACOBEAN CONSORT MUSIC: (In preparation.) A representative selection of fan- 
tasies, In Nomines, dances, suites and other instrumental chamber music by English com- 
posers of the early seventeenth century. Edited by Thurston Dart and William Coates 


X THE ETON MANUSCRIPT—1: (In preparation.) The first volume of a complete edition 
of this collection of sacred music made for Eton College in the early decades of the sixteenth 
century. Edited by Frank Harrison 


Future volumes will include the Trio-sonatas of William Boyce, Keyboard Music by 
Farnaby and Bull, the Piano Concertos of John Field, Eighteenth-century Symphonies 
and Concertos, Music at the Court of Henry VIII, Elizabethan Consort Music, The Eton 
Manuscript: II, etc. 


For full details of Musica Britannica, subscription forms, hire material, rong 3 editions of 
selected items from the volumes, commentaries and other features of the scheme, write 
to the publishers: 


STAINER & BELL LTD 
69 NEWMAN STREET LONDON WI 
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